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AESTRACT 

An EPDA Institute, held June 10 to July 21, 1S6S, is 
described in this report detailing objectives, activities, staff, 
participants, and results. Eased on the needs for inclusion of 
African and Afro-American materials in the curriculum, and for a more 
effective approach to the problems of the disadvantaged learner, the 
specific objectives of the institute were: 1) to strengthen 
participants' backgrounds in the above cultures; 2) to increase 
understanding of the environmental influences operating on 
disadvantaged learners; and 3) to improve participants' abilities to 
develop and use instructional units in this area which would respond 
to the needs cf disadvantaged youth,. The two courses offered, African 
Backgrounds cf Negro History, and Materials and Methods of Teaching 
the Disadvantaged, utilized lectures, field trips, and an opportunity 
for participants to con:. truct and tryout units in local high schccl 
classes. Administration of the Black Histcry Test and semantic 
differential measures indicated that participants' knowledge and 
understanding cf Black culture were significantly increased and that 
attitudes can by modified by cognitive learning. A profile of the 26, 
predominantly Southern, participants is appended, along with results 
of the above two tests. (JLB) 
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I . Introduction 

The program of the Institute was designed to meet the need for the 
inclusion of African and Afro-American materials in the school curriculum 
and the need for a more understanding and competent approach to the problems 
of the disadvantaged learner. Accordingly , the Institute focused upon 
the following objectives: (l) strengthening participants' backgrounds., 

in African and Afro-American Cultures ; (2) increasing participants' 
understanding of the environmental factors (economic, social and psychological) 
which contribute to the educational difficulties of disadvantaged learners 
and (3) improving participants abilities to develop and use instructional 
units around Afro-American topics which would speak to the needs of dis- 
advantaged youth. 

The Institute attempted to achieve the above objectives through 
the scheduling of appearances by guest lecturers and consultants who had 
special qualifications in fields related to the Institutes' program. 

In addition, field trips wore planned to places contemporary and historic 
interest in terms of the three subject areas covered by the Institute ' s 
program. The courses offered ware: History 501. African Backgrounds of 

Negro History; and Sduc. 547* Materials and Methods of Teaching the Dis- 
advantaged. History 501 was not given for credit but was made a requirement 
for participants because of the importance of African Backgrounds in under- 
standing the role and position of the Negro throughout his sojourn in this 
country. In the Education course, participants wore given the opportunity 
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to utilize their new knowledge and information about Africa and Afro- 
American Cultures to construct units and try them out in the local high 
school and in the high school classes of Savannah State College ' s Upward 
Bound Project. They were to develop units, teach them (for one week) to 
one class, then revise them and ro-teach them to different classes. In 
this way, the substantive content of the program would be directly and 
immediately related to the classroom situation. 

II. Operation of the Program 
A. Planning 

On the whole, the planning phase of the Institute proceeded according 
to the original proposal. Efforts were made through surveys and through 
consultations with college staff, local public school officials and '«<•••• 
community leaders to determine more specifically the educational needs of 
this area, and the resources which were available for meeting them. 

These surveys and consultations sought especially to establish the extent 
and seriousness of the educational lacks which the Institute's program 
would attempt to overcome . For encaraple , our surveys revealed that a large 
precentage of the pupils in the area high schools possessed many of the 
characteristics of the disadvantaged learner, and that courses in African 
and Afro-American Cultures were conspicuously absent from the curricula of 
the schools. In our consultations tie sought to determine how ’well the 
educational preparation of local teachers appeared to equip then for coping 
with the problems of disadvantaged youth and of understanding the position 
of Afro-Americans in American society. Our consultations- also sought 
information about any programs in being or contemplated which dealt with 
the above problems. 
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Our consultations served to confirm tho noo.1 for the throo-orongod 
approach xjhich we wars following. They rovoalod that thoro was vary little 
in the educational background of most of tho toachors x-diich would equip 
then to copo roalisticalljr with tho probloa of educating disadvantaged 
(or advantaged) youth for living in a nulti-grouo society x-ihich soonod to 
bo becoming "two socioties-sooarate and equal." They revealed, olso, that 
there was only one (1) pro gran, designed specifically for disadvantaged 
learners } in tho case for retarded readers xvho were entering junior high 
school, in tho entiro Chatham County-City of Savannah area, and one program 
in Black Studios being olannod-by tho Groat Issues (Social Studies) 

Faculty of the Savannah State College Upward Bound Project. The consultations 
then, reemphasized the need to provide experiences which would help teachers 
to understand thoir puoils better, an'’, to moot tho noods of both teachers 
and pupils for a bettor understanding of tho role of Africa in tho world 
society, and of Af ro-Aneric ans in Anerican society. Additionally, the 
consultations , along xidth tho examination of available resources , indicated 
tho need to assemble a variety of materials, both to uso with oarticipant- 
to abhors , and for participants to use in their work with high school pupils. 

The consultations laid the groundwork for cooperation xtfith college 
personnel and with local educational loaders both in subsequent Planning 
and in tho operation of the Institute. The principal of the only high 
school in the city xrnich xrould havo a 3umer program agreed to the 
uso of tho Social Studios classes for two separate laboratory experiences 
of one week's duration each for Institute participants. The Director of 
Savannah State's Upward Bound Project had consented to a similar arrange- 
ment while tho original proposal was being drafted; and throughout tho year 
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the Upward Bound Great Issues Coordinator served as unofficial consultant 
on problems of selection and evaluation of instructional materials. 

With respect to the availability and distribution of resources for 
planning some minor problems were encountered in regard to the interrelated 
elements of time, staff, facilities, and funds. Since Savannah State is a 
rapidly growing small college, facilities, especially office space, are 
at a premium. Not a little tine was spent just locating satisfactory office 
space, and arranging for needed furniture and equipment. In addition- the 
funds did not appear to be sufficient for ourchasing the needed supplies 
and instructional materials (including books for both participants and 
oupils) and at the same tine "laying for released time for the Director. 
Consequently, the Director assisted by two Institute staff members, under- 
took to do the planning while carrying the normal college teaching load 
(15 quarter hours). With a slightly larger planning grant, should such 
be forthcoming, we would endeavor to secure the release of two-thirds time 
for one person or one -third time for two persons, so that the planning 
and supervising of office staff might proceed more smoothly. The experience 
in negotiating for office space should enable us to resolve that problem 
sooner and more satisfactorly on the second time around. 

B . Participants 

Both the extent of applicant responses and the qualifications of 
the applicants were slightly above our expectations. There were in the 
neighborhood 0 f onQ thousand applications or expressions of interest in an 
Institute which was designed for a maximum of 30 participants* Most of 
the applicants, moreover, were pretty eroinetly qualified in terms of the 
extent to which they met the criteria for selection, and of their apparent 
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need .for the kind of orsnoriancos which tho Institute sought to provide. 
Although our • delection criteria was not rlesignod to achieve any specific 
mix, it was hope! that tho crucial nee! in this area for tho Institute's 
subject matter and aooroach, would have elicited a viler response from the 
non-black teachers in the Savannah area. It would apnear that more personal 
contacts will be needed to secure this kinl of result, and x/o have already 
takon some initial, though tentative, stops in that direction in preparation 
for next year. Those st&ps include arrangements for earlier contacts 
with the City-County Social Studies Supervisor to enlist his support , and 
the possible addition of one of this year's participants to the Institute 
staff to work specifically in this area. 

The number of participants ( 26 ) seamed to bo about right, although 
a variation of from foxir to six in either direction (although preferably 
upward because of the need) would not have had any sorious consoauoncos 
for tho Institute's effectiveness. Tho group was large enough to achieve 
desirable variations in attitudes and abilities, but small enough for con- 
genial work and recreational relationships to develop. The demographic 
variation also contributed to a sharing of different perspectives by 
participants from largo cities (Atlanta and Charleston) from growing 
cities like Savannah, and from snail towns and rural areas from outstate 
Georgia primarily. In terms of tho ages and years of teaching experience 
of the participants, the majority were young and relatively inexperienced , 
although thoro wore enough "votorans" who brought with them tho benefit 
of varied kinds of experiences to share with younger participants and staff. 
Wo fool, however, that this particular mix will increase the Institute's 
impact becauso younger toachors are more amenable to change, in addition 
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to having more years of service left to give to the profession. Differences 
in perspective, possibly broadening the spectrum, might have been achieved 
had there been more participants from outside the South. (There was only 
one - from Joliet, Illinois). 



C. Staff 

The staff of the Institute in African and Afro-American Cultures was 
both eminently qualified and dedicated. Each of the staff member had 
special training in the area in which he worked. In addition, each staff 
member had had prior teaching experiences with disadvantaged minority group 
children. And since one of the objectives of the Institute was to increase 
the participants knowledge of African and Afro-American cultures and to 
imporvo their competencies in selecting and adapting curricula materials 
to meet the needs of disadvantaged youth, therefore, the role of each ins- 
tructor was both crucial and essential to the effectiveness of the Institute 
program. 

Thus, the selection of the staff in regard to their training and skills 
was highly necessary. 

Hence, Hanes Walton. Jr. was selected as the instructor for the course 
in the African Backgrounds of Negro American Culture. 

Dr. Walton is Associate Professor of Political Science in the Divirion 
of Social Science at Savannah State College. He received his bachelor 
degree from Mbroh'ousc College in Political Science and Sociology, his Master 
of Arts from Atlanta University with a major in Political Science, and his 
doctorate from Howard University with a major in Government and a special- 
ization in African Government. He has taught Political Science at Atlanta 
University and Savannah State College. He has published several articles 
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on the Negro in American Life and some on African Government. In acquiring 
a specialisation in African Government., Dr. tJalton took such courses as 
Traditional African Political Systems - which well prepared him to teach 
a course dealing with the use, development and doclino of Ancient African 
Civilisations. Moreover, the nature and significance of each culture was 
well Imown by him - because his extensive research and publications in 
this area had further strengthen his insights. And finally - the impact 
of the slave trade upon those cultures had also been brought to his 
attention. And since the participants who took part in the institute, 
had little or no knowledge of early Africa (see the Appendix) - hi3 insights 
and transmission of this knowledge was invaluable. 

Twenty-four of the twenty-six felt that ho was highly qualified, and 
very offoctivo in getting over the subject matter. 

In regard to his effectiveness in the program- tost rosults indicate 
that it was highly significant. Rosults further shotted that thoir vras 
20$ increase in six weeks in their knowledge of African Cultures (see 
Appendix) and additional findings indicate that the attitude of the 
participants regarding Africa have changed significantly from a negative 
and neutral one to a much more positive one •. 

Mr. Dolacy Sanford was selected as the instructor in the Negro in 
American History course. Dolacy Sanford is an instructor in history at 
Savannah State College. Ho received the bachelors degree with a major in 
History from Savannah State College and the Master of Arts in American History 
and Negro History from Duquosne University, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Ho 
holds a certificate in Urban Problems, with particular emphasis on the 
Negro, from Camogie-Mollon University Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, whore fc-s 
spent a year studying Urban problem’ and their solutions. He has done 
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extensive research in Negro History and has sevoral articles for current 
publication. In acquiring his degree in History end his certificate in 
Urban Affairs - Mr. Sanford gain treraondous insights into Black History. 
And his constant resoarch in the area further increased his knowlodgo and 
competence . 

Twenty-one of the twenty-six oarticipants felt that ho was highly 
qualified, while the same number felt thut He was very effective. 

The test rosult collaborate the porsonal evalution by the participants. 
There was a 21# increase in their knowledge in black histroy, and our 
attitude test revealed that the participants left with a much nsore 
favorable idea about Black people - than they had before hand . 

Mr. Thomas H. Byers was selected for tho course in Curriculum and 
Methodology Teaching The Culturally Disadvantaged . 

Thomas H. Byers is Associate Professor of Social Scienco at Savannah 
State College ; Mr. Byars eypects to complete the requirements for tho 
doctorate in Social Science Education from Ball State University botwoen 
now and the time the proposed Institute is scheduled to begin. Professor 
Byers holds the A-B. degree from Johnson n. Smith University, and tho 
Master of Arts in Political Science from tho University of Michigan. Ho 
has taught social studies in the public shcools, History and Political 
Science at the college level, and has taught Social Scionco Methods and 
supervised student teachers at Lincoln University and at Ball State 
University (as a Doctoray Fellow). In the summer of 1967 he served on the 
staff of an NDEA Civics Institute (For Teachers of the Disadvantaged) 
at Indiana University. Professor Byers taught the Curriculum Methods' 
course and supervised the field testing experience. 
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In acquiring his professional training - Mr. Byers gain tremendous 
insight into social science education, i.e., teaching me thoiolo do a .jell' 
as curriculum develonraent . In addition, the training that he received as 
a participant in one of the special media increased his competence in the 
methodology area. 

In fact, eighteen of the twenty-six participants found him highly 
qualified and some fourteen felt that he was very effective. Field obser- 
vations of their first and second teaching experiences - strongly indicated 
that the second teaching experiences and techniques were greatly improved 
and well balanced. 

f 

Hiss Brenda D. Mobley was chosen as an assistant instructor in the 
Curriculum and Methods of Teaching the Culturally Disadvantaged course 
and as the Psychometrist. 

Miss Mobley is an instructor in Education at Savannah State College. 

She received the bachelors degree with a major in Psychology from Fisk 
University, and the Master of Arts in Psychology from Tuskegee Institute. 

In addition to her teaching experience, she has also counselling experience 
with college students and with all age groups as a member of tho staff of 
the Savannah Office of Economic Opportunity. Miss Mobley served as 
counselor «r>d assisted Professor Byers in the Laboratory and Field Testing 
phases of the Curriculum and Methods courses. 

In gaining comnotonco in her area - Miss Mobley had become an excellent 
person to discuss curriculum innovation and adaptation - throughly impressed 
the participants. In fact, they learned much from her directions. 

Twenty of the twenty-six participants felt that she was highly 
qualified and twenty-one of the participants in their personal evaluation 
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found her very effective. The data obtained from observing the second 
teaching experiences collaborated those personal evaluation. She was 
definitely effective in this manner. 

In addition, in her rolo as psychometrist, she proved to be invaluable 
to the institute. As Assistant Director in charge of the Institute Testing 
Programs - she constructed both pre and post tost to determine the actual 
effectiveness of the program in terns of goal achievements. In fact, it 
liras from her test instruments and questionnaires, that we were able to 
evaluate the program in terms of its strenghts, weakness and success. 

Moreover, since there is no standardized test on Black History and African 
Histroy, her knowledge of Test construction proved essential. Moreover, 
when we sought the impact of this new material on the attitudes of the 
participants - Miss Mobley once again proved useful - because there are 
no uniform test available on attitude measurements. Her knowledge of the 
somatic differential device - has given us great insights into the therapeutic 
value of teaching Black History. 

Consultants 

In light of one of our objectives which was to increase the participants 
knowledge of African and Afro-American Cultures and to improve their com - 
petences in selecting and adapting currucilar materials to meet the needs 
of disadvantaged youth - we selected visiting consultants Who were very 
specialized people in this respective areas and who could supplement the 
work of the various instructors. 

Moreover, since two factors - i.e., art and music were traceable 




cultural artifacts from the African to the Afro-American cultures - we 
especially needed some competent people to deal with these areas. In 
addition, the use of the library facilities we felt was crucial as well 
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as well a3 an overall undox , 3tanding of Black History* 

And furthermore , the special problems of disadvantaged students 
had to bo presented and dealt with as well a3 sono useful tool explained 
to the teachers that they could use in aiding their disadvantaged students. 

In this light then, we chose the following pcoole: 

Mr . Andrew L . McLenore , Head Libranian at Savannah State College . 

Ho related the use of library facilities as well as how to locate pertinent 
reference narerials in regard to African and Afro-American History. In 
their personal evaluation, twenty participants found hia well qualified 
and sono oithteon find nan very effective in neoting thoir needs in this 
area. 

J'Sr. Wade Simons, Principal Harris Heading Center. Mr. Simoons 
discussed one of the nest primary problems of disadvantaged children, 
ie. , reading. In addition - ho conveyed techniques and theories as how to 
neet and correct them. His presentation was essential - because one 
couldn't improve the self-concept of Blacks with Black History - unless 
they could real it first. Nineteen of the participants found his presentation 
very effective and twenty-two found him highly qualified to deal with the 
problem. 

Mr. Philip Hampton, Artist and Art teacher at Savannah State - was 
chosen to talk on the nature and significance of African and Afro-American 
art. And since art is one of the traceable cultural artifacts of Black's 
life - his presentation was essential. AH of the participants found him 
well qualified, and all of them felt that he was very effective in meeting 
their needs. 




Mr. Walter Allen. nu3ic coordinator for the public school system 
of Athens, Georgia - and part-time faculty instructor at the University of 
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Georgia - was chosen to discuss the nature and significance of African 
and Afro-American nusic because it too was one of the traceable feautres of 
Black life. Twenty-five of the participants found his presentation to 
be of essential, while the same number found him well qualified. 

Dr. Samuel Dubois Cook - Associate Professor of Political Science 
at Duke University was chosen to discuss the overall nature of Black History. 
His writings and research on the philosophy of Black History has made him 
an expert in the field - and twenty-four of the participants found his pre- 
sentation - highly useful and effective. A like number felt him to be 
highly qualified. 

Attorney Chester A. Davenport - Legislative Assistant to Senator 
Cranston (D-Calif) - was chosen to discuss the legal services that wore 
available to the culturally deprived. Twenty of the participants found 
him well qualified and the samo number found him very effective in helping 
then gain knowledge on how to help their students. 

In conclusion then - X fool that both the regular staff and visiting 
sonsultants had a trenondous inoact on the success of the program. The test 
results show a sizable increase in the knowledge of African and Afro- 
American History. The sunmary of the field observation of the teaching 
experiences also show a nositlve improvement in the toaching techniques 
and methods of the participants. And there also seem to havo been a 
tremendous change in tho attitudes of the participants from negative and 
neutral ones to positive ones. This then leads one -to conclude that the 
achievements and successes of the institute was was due to its' staff. 

In other words, the effectiveness of the program was due in part to a 
competent s kill ed and highly specialized staff, both regular or visiting. 
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D . Orientation Program 

Participant oriontation begun wi th an Ice-breakor Social m tho evening 
of thoir arrival in Savannah. Patici^ants and their spouses wore able to 
moot with staff and with oach other on an informal basis , and to o:cchango 
informtion about oach others' backgrounds which relationships a3 tho 
Institute progressed. This initial activity was followed up with a more 
formal session on the first day of Institute classes. At this session 
the staff ’.ras formally introduced with a brief discussion being given of 
tho specific educational and professional qualifications of each faculty 
member in terns of their relationship to the specific contribution which 
ho (or she) was expected to make to 'the Institute s program. Each rogular 
faculty member then briofly explained tho objectives and nature of tho course 
and/or other activity for which she was responsible . 

Spocial activities, designed to establish a continuing dialogue bet- 
ween and among participants and staff, wore, conducted throughout tho duration 
of the Institute. Usually those took tho form of evaluative and planning 
session held during one of the regularly scheduled class periods. At 
these sessions, participants and staff evaluated previous activities and 
decided, on the basis of tho evaluations, whether tho activity, or similar 
ones Should bo continued, modified or eliminated. Except in cases where 
it was felt that previous commitments were binding, the decisions taken 
at such sessions were followed . Participants docidod, for example, that 
instead of the Librarian's maiding a second scheduled class appcaranco, 
that tho session would bo conducted in tho Library itself. Participants 
agreed that tho scheduled tripto the Reading Center woul.l bo more beneficial 
to them than would a second lecture by the Director of the Centor. Other 
decisions, affecting specific classes, wore also made as a result of 
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participant-instructor consulations . 

E. Program Operation 

If the extent to which the specific program objectives were met is 
measured in terms of observed participant behavior, then two of the 
objectives were met to a great extent, while the third was mot to a some- 
what lesser extent. The behavior used as a criterion in evaluating the 
first objective-strengthened background in African and Afro-American 
Cultures - was performance on pro and post-tests which all participants 
wore given. Grains in this area were registered by all of the participants. 

As the more extonsivo roport in Section P (below) will reveal, theso gains 
ranged from significant to impressive. The second objective - increases 
understanding of the environmental factors which affoct the educational 
performance of disadvantagod youth - was evaluated subjectively in terms of 
contributions to class discussions, and in part objectively through a 
contont analysis of units which participants brought with them as contrasted 
with those which developed during the course of the Institute's program. 

Again, the improvement ranged from significant to impressive. The third 
objective utilizing African and Afro-American topics to develop instructional 
units which would speak to the noods of disadvantagod youth - was achieved 
to a lessor degroe than wore tho other two. However, given the obstacles 
which participants had to overcome, the limited success in this area was 
all that could be expected.* Two of 'these obstacles, neither of which was 
entirely attributal to the participants themsleves, are worthy of brief 
mention at this point. 

The first obstacle was the requirement that the participants who 
worked with the Upward Bound Glasses focus upon some minority group or 
groups other than the Negro, and then compare tho ozporionces of the different 
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minorities. This requirement was established by the Instructor as the 
surest way to avoid duplicating work previously taken up or planned by 
the regular Upward Bound Instructor, since the class wore already studying 
The Negro In America. Participants experienced some difficulty in finding 
enough materials dealing with other minorities, while the brief time span 
(These classes mot 3 days por week) precluded effective development of 
comparisons. 

The second obstacle was pieced in the paths of the participants who 
worked with the local high school blesses. That obstacle was .the thinly 
disguised opposition of the toachers and parents to the teaching of black 
history to white children (and a few black children) by black toachers. 
(Participants were allowed to choose between the high school and the college's 
Upward Bound Project, and only one of the Caucasian participant chose the 
high school). The teachers openly challenged the accuracy of the information 
being presented, and in other ways interfered with the participants per- 
formance in the classroom. In' addition, participants were unable to use 
the school's audio-visual equipment because it was being repairod during 
the summer months. Finally, the parents brought so much pressure to bear 
on the school superintendent and principal that the principal unilaterally 
terminated the laboratory experience after three days of a‘ projected 
ten day activity. As a result of this termination, those participants had 
to be combined with those who were working with the Upward Bound classes 
for the second week of the laboratory experience. 

In spite of the above obstacles, however, some interesting and innovative 
classroom procedures wore tried out rather sucessfully by quite a few of 
the participants. They were attempting ta- utilize the "Nevr Social Studies" 
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approaches developed by Fenton*", and there were interesting adaptations of 
sons of these approaches to the study of minority groups and of tho dif- 
ferential inpact of prejudice and discrimination upon thoso groups. 

Participants made good uso of films, filmstrips, tape recorders, and especially 
tho ovorhoad projector in teaching their classes. Thoy almost made uso of 
tho newest duplicating materials and equipment , some provided by the college 
and some independently by tho Institute, in developing and/or duplicating 
instructional materials . Use of tho overhead projector and of duplicated 
handouts sooner! to be noro effective in stimulating activo puoil involvement 
than any of the other devices usod. In addition, thore wore several very 
effective learning situations created by use of tho blackboard both to com- 
municate broad ideas and to oose questions for pupil reaction. 

The informal program, which included field trips and social activities, 
made both direct and indirect contributions to the effectiveness of the 
Institute. The field trips made a direct contribution b7 giving participants 
an on-the-spot look at some of the deplorable conditions under which poor 
Negroes and other disadvantaged persons live and by providing opportunities 
to view some of the historic places associated with .American history in 
general, as well as with Afro-American history. Indirectly, the field 
trips contributed to the Institute's effectiveness by increasing the number 
of occasions for participants and faculty to become better acquainted and 
better informed about each other. This was also true of the social gatherings 
which afforded participants and faculty some of the kind of relaxation 
which revitalizes one for future efforts. In addition, tho social activities 
gave faculty and participants a chance to got to know each other on an 
informal, individual basis, thus helming each to understand the other better. 




+ Edwin Fenton. Teaching The New Social studies (New York: Holt, Rinehart 

end Winston, 1966.) 
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The Institute ' s faculty, including the Director and participants all 
felt that the Institute did not last long enough for optimum achievement of 
the goals which it had established. The beginning date war satisfactory 
because it corresponded with the beginning date for the summer program of 
the college. Extending the ending date about two weeks would have given 
faculty and participants more tin? for planning and joint evaluation of 
experiences, and participants more time for study and reflection, as well 
as for constructed activities. [The need for ajich additional tine became 
more apparent as the Institute progressed.]. In all probability, a longer 
time period would make its most significant contribution to the effectiveness 
of the laboratory experience. [Since this was the area in which lack of 
sufficient time for planning was felt most keenly]. Overall, the same basic 
program extending over ’eight weeks instead of six, should enable faculty 
and participants to do a much better job, and to enjoy it more. 




A STUDY. OR' THE IMPACT. OF> THE INSTITUTE IN' AFRICAN AND AFROiAKERICAN CULTURE 

Black children experience constantly damaging discrimination and prejudices 
which impede their psychological development and render impossible the forma- 
tion of sound personality structure. The impact of his experiences is seen 
in every aspect of his behavior and especially in the social-learning situat- 
ion. It cannot be denied that our nation faces a crucial problem— the neces- 
sity of securing greater understanding and harmony between the races. Vital 
to the solution of this problem is an awareness among both non-Blacks and 
Blacks of the importance of mutual understanding , respect, cooperation, and 
interaction. Primary to this however, is the essentiality of the enhancement 
of the self-concepts of alack children. 

A particularly advantageous position for contributing to the formation 
of positive-self-concepts among Black children is that of teacher. Those 
teachers with sociological and psychological perceptiveness into the impact 
of socio-economic and cultural deprivation upon self-concept and level of 
educational attainment, manipulate in the relationship between teacher and 
environmental expectations and pupil attainment in such a manner as to bring 
about the desired personal enhancement. 

The Institute in African and Afro-American Culture was designed to attain 
many goals— educational, social, and psychological in nature. An awareness 
of the problems confronting Black children in the construction of positive 
self-concepts, and the problems facing teachers, many of whan are vastly 
lacking in preparation for, the mutual function they hf.ve in this aspect of 
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development, were the basis of those goals. Cognizance of the role of the 
teacher in forming self-concept resulted in the two major objectives or 
goals upon which the present study focuses: a) an increase in the Institute 

participants' knowledge and understanding of Black history and culture, and 
b) conconunitant favorable modification of their concepts of Black people 
and their conditions and behavior. 

METHOD 

I 

Subjects 

The subjects for the study were the participants in the EPDA. Institute in 
African and Afro-American Culture 1 at Savannah State College, and students 
from the Upward Bound Program at the college and those enrolled in a local 
public suraner school program* Tho Institute participants were 9 men and 
17 women, while there were 41 male students and 53 female students. The 
main focus was upon participants in the Institute, with the students having 
been the group used in the practicum phase of the methodology course taught 
as a part of the Institute's program. The participants represented schools 
in six states and cities (see Table 2 ) with populations ranging from 250,000 
to less than 2,500. Most of them taught social studies classes in public 
schools, grades 7-12, with Black student populations of over 75 per cent. 2 
The students were in the eleventh and twelfth grades and were from 15 to 18 
years old. 

Instruments 

Increase in knowledge and understanding of Black history was assessed 
using an objective Black History Test. Due to the lack of a comprehensive 

1 

The Institute was sponsored by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare under the Education Professions Development Act. 

2 

See Table 1 for further description of the participants* 
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standardized Instrument of this nature, the Black History Test was developed 
from tests used In Black History courses taught at the college over the past 
few years. Item-analysis and other evaluative findings indicated that the 
test is a reasonably valid measure of knowledge and understanding of Black 
History. 

The Semantic Differential, an instrument developed by Osgood (1957),^ was 
used to evaluate modifications of concepts of Black people, their conditions, 
and behavior. This instrument assumes that measurement of the important 
components of a concept can be made by securing ratings of the concept on 
a number of bipolar adjectives, and from such ratings a semantic space can 
be defined in which the meaning of a concept can be specified. Specifically 
it attempts to measure the connotative meaning of a concept on one or more 
of these bipolar scales. Further assuming that connotative meaning is 
multi-dimensional, and that the concepts we commonly develop are heavily 
weighted by three factors, factor-analysis has yielded three scales on the 
semantic differential representing the major dimensions of meaning. The 
instrument's major use is that of measuring changes in connotative or implied 
meaning* 

Procedure 

The Black History Test was introduced to the Institute participants as a 
diagnostic measure of their knowledge of Black history and culture during the 
orientation period, which was the first day of the Institute. Information 
about performance was given only in a general manner. The Black History 
Test was re-administered six weeks later on the last day of classes of the 
3 

Charles £• Osgood, George J. Suci, Percy H. Tannenbaun, The Measurement 
of Meaning. (Urbana* University of Illinois Press, 1957). 

O 
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Institute to provide the retest measure and that of differences in re- 
sponses* The tests were scored and evaluated in the same manner on both 
occasions* 

k 

The Semantic Differential was also adninistered to the participants 
on the first and last days of the Institute* Here again the purpose was to 
attain measures of pre-institute responses for comparison with post-insti- 
tute responses. The differences in performance comprised the measure of 
modification or change* Thirteen concepts were included in the instrument, 
with 18 scales forming the bases for judgement* Among the thirteen concepts 
were concepts directly related to the subject matter, as well as others 
which bore some other direct or indirect relationship to the concept of 
Blackness. 

The students made semantic judgements of four concepts on 18 scales* 

The Semantic Differential was administered to them prior to being taught 
by the participants and after one week of classes with the participants as 
teachers. As with the assessment of participants the differences in re- 
sponses formed the measure of modification. 

All responses were totaled and the data analyzed in the following 
manner* The Black History scores were evaluated as to changes in actual 
scores and individual rank. Mean scores, standard deviations, Rho cor- 
relations, and a test of significance of difference between the means of 
the two tests were computed. The raw data obtained with the semantic 
differential were a series of seven scores indicating the positions, or 
semantic spaces, on the 18 scales, and designated the digits 1-7* To 

— 5 

For further information about the semantic differential, semantic theory, and 
practice, see Charles E. Osgood, "The Nature and Measurement of Meaning," p^h^- 
ldgical Bulletin <Vol. 49, 1962;, C.K. Ogden and I.A. Richards, The Meaning of 
Meaning, (rev, ed.), (New York: Harcourt, Brace, & World, Inc., 194?) and John 
B* Carroll (ed*), Language. Thought* and Reality: Selected Whitings of Beniamin 
toe Whorf . (Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 1962). 
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maintain scoring consistency, the favorable poles of the three factor 
scales (evaluative, potency, and activity) have been assigned the score 
of *7" and the unfavorable poles the score of ”1", with the score "4" 
being neutral. Thus, the scores were interpreted in the following manner: 

7= extremely favorable, 6= very favorable, 5= favorable, 3 s unfavorable, 
2=very unfavorable, and 1= extremely unfavorable. Although the evaluative 
scale yields the more valid attitude score, the potency and activity scales 
are used to provide, aside from attitude toward a concept, information on 
the concept as a whole. The potency factor is concerned with power and the 
things associated with it, such as size, weight and toughness. The activity 
factor is concerned with dynanimity— quickness, agitation, excitement and 
warmth. Semantic differential responses were analyzed for mean group scores 
for all scales of each concept. Differences in allocation, i.e. difference 
in meaning as measured shift in change in semantic space of concepts 
were computed, yielding measures of differences in pre- and post-institute 
responses. Analysis was also made of the direction and magnitude of 
change in concepts, and the differences in meaning of the concepts "Negro* 
and "African." 



Results 

Tables 1 and 2 give a description of the participa their sex, 
ages, education, teaching experience, and the geographical locations 
where they are employed. Did these teachers indeed increase their know- 
ledge and understanding of Black history and culture? The results shown in 
Table 3 give an ovarwhelming affirmation that they did. All of the changes 
in performance based on the comparison of test and retest scores were po- 
sitive. The average increase in scores was 20 points, with a range in 
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scores of 2 to 51 points. Further, analysis of the difference between the 
means of the two sets of test scores was highly significant (p *001), 
indicating that the probability of such a change occuring by chance alone 
was less than one in one hundred. Correlation between the two sets of 
scores was very low (r=.27)» exhibiting a limited relationship between the 
perfomance of the participants on this test before the Institute as com- 
pared with their performance on the same measure after the Institute. Clearly, 
the increases in performance were based on the assimilation of information 
transmitted during the course of the Institute, rather than any previous 
knowledge of the subject. The objective of increasing knowledge and under- 
standing of Black history was attained substantially. 

Inspection of Tables 4-16 show a definite contrast in the mean ratings 
and differences in allocation of the concepts rated on the semantic differen- 
tial. These tables give the results of pre- .and post-institute ratings, 
by participants, reflecting changes over a five-week period. The difference 
in allocation measure was based on the mean group ratings of the concepts, 
using a generalized distance formula which assessed the linear distance 
between the points in the semantic spaces represented by pre- and post- 
institute ratings*' A graphic representation of these changes can be found 
in Figures 

The concepts "Poverty, w "Cultural Deprivation," and "the Disadvantaged" 
(Tables 4-7) were rated unfavorable on the evaluative scales. Host intense 
was the attitude that they are bad, unattractive, tense, and unpleasant. 

On the potency scale they were generally designated as being tough, dif- 
ficult and impotent. However, the activity factor illustrates that the 
participants view them as dynamic forces. 
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Favorable evaluative ratings were assigned to the concepts "Black 
Self-Concept", "Negro", "Black Power", and "African", Tables 7, 8, 15 
and 16» These concepts received significant ratings of "good", "valuable", 
and "wise", while also being attractive, and pleasant* Ratings of these 
three concepts on the potency scale attributed strength to all of them, 
with the most "rugged" being the concept of "Black Power*" Activity- 
factor ratings indicated that all three of the concepts are dynamic, and 
"sharp," the concept "African" being rated highest of this factor* A 
decided difference in concepts on this scale exists, however, in that the 
concept "Black Power" is rated as being tense as opposed to the others* 

The most extreme unfavorable evaluative ratings were assigned to the 
concept "Racism." This unfavorable attitude toward "Racism" increased 
in intensity during the program, being rated as extremely "bad", "unplea- 
sant", "tense", "cruel" and "ignorant" at the close of the program. It 
was designated an intractable concept, very "active" and "tense"* Also 
judged unfavorable on the evaluative scale were the concepts "Separatism" 
and "The Establishment." However, ratings of this concept on the potency 
and activity scales were approaching neutrality, farther, "Separatism" 
was judged as being "tense" and "sick*" 

The concepts "Revolution" and "Waif are" generally received neutral 
ratings by the participants* "Revolution" was rated, however, "tense" and 
"unpleasant" on the evaluative scale, as well as on the activity scale* 
Comparison of the mean semantic judgements of participants according 
to ethnic membership (Tables 18-30) of the thirteen concepts shows some 
significant and interesting differences* The concepts on which these two 
groups differed most in their ratings were those of "Revolution," "Separatism 
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and "Racism*" There was, however, a general decline in the amount of dif- 
ference at the close of the Institute* The greatest similarity or agree- 
ment was between the concepts "Black Power, ""The Disadvantaged," and "Poverty" 
before the Institute, and "Black Self-Concept," and "Poverty" after the 
Institute* The concept "African" was rated practically the same by both 
groups both pre- and post-institute* 

Evaluation of changes in concept on the semantic differential must be 
made on a relative basis. Thus, the changes in one concept must be com- 
pared to those in another* Without question, in the present study the most 
favorable change, among participants, was in the concept of "African*" (Table 
17) This concept underwent a positive change on all three scales— the only 
concept showing the same direction of change throughout* Substantial favor- 
able changes on the evaluative scale occured for the concepts "Separatism," 
"Revolution," and "establishment*" And though the changes that took place 
were not of the magnitude to alter the unfavorable attitudes toward these 
concepts, there does appear to be a decrease in the intensity of the nega- 
tive feelings toward them* The increase in unfavorable ratings among the 
other concepts were minimal in comparison to the positive changes described 
above* 

Table 31 shows changes from pre- to post-institute in semantic dif- 
ferential judgements for participants in terms of ethnic membership. Here 
we find the greater favorable changes on the evaluative scale were made 
for the concepts "Separatism," "Militance" , , "Revolution" and "African" 
for both groups* Other favorable changes were shown in the concepts "Black 
Self-Concept", " Poverty," The Disadvantaged," and "Black Power" for the 
Black participants; and "Cultural Deprivation," "Negro," "Racism" and "Welfare" 
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for the non-Black group. The Information in these two tables indicate 
that the Institute has had some effect in the modification of the attitudes 
of the i 'anticipants. The extent of this modification, and its consequent 
effect on their future behavior cannot be measured at this time. 

Tables 32-35 give the results of semantic differential judgements of 
the 94 studer.cs taught by the participants. The students rated four con- 
cepts on 18 scales. Analysis shows minimal changes in the ratings of these 
concepts in the course of a week. They assigned favorable evaluative 
ratings to the concepts "Negro" and "African." They received favorable 
ratings on all scales. "Poverty" and "Racism" received unfavorable ratings. 
The students found "Poverty" "bad" and "unpleasant," while "Racism" is 
"tense." 

Pre- and post-teaching changes in semantic differential judgements 
for these students were in a negative direction. The greatest changes 
were for the concepts "Racism" and "African," though there was no signif- 
icant change in semantic space. 

For the purpose of measuring the participants and students attitudes 
towards the concepts "Negro" and "African," the information in Tables 37- 
40 was compiled. With a nation-wide controversy raging over what Black 
people should be called, we sought to measure the relative merit or at- 
tractiveness of these two concepts for our subjects. The results show 
that while the differences here are also minimal, there appears to be some 
preference for the tern "Negro" as attested by the higher favorable rating. • 

Discussion 

These findings indicate that the Institute in African and Afro-American 
r ulture was extensively successful in increasing its participants knowledge 
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and understanding of black history as measured by the Black History Test* The in- 
creases in performance and statistical significance of such can be re.idily attribu- 
ted to their experiences during the Institute's program* These findings indicate 
the relative merit in teaching such course s, possibly in part, because of the 
readiness and ease with which this information is absorbed* 

The results of the semantic differential judgements, though not entirely 
conclusive, further illustrate that attitudes can indeed be modified through the i..: 
incorporation, of new facts and ideas* Favorable changes in attitudes toward con- 
cepts such as "Black Self-Concept", "Poverty", "The Disadvantaged", "Negro", and 
"Welfare" ' should have some meaningful impact on the future performance of these 
teachers* When their occupation.; requires that they impart knowledge and ideals 
to students who are black, in the process of forming self-concepts, disadvantaged 
due to poverty and being assisted through welfare, favorable attitudes toward these 
concepts are a necessity* 

Wards and their implied meanings, function very significantly in an individual's 
behavior* In fact, they can theoretically change one's whole environmental per- 
ception. As a measure of attitude, the semantic differential has proven to be 
highly reliable, and has displayed reasonable face validity. And, while it does 
not offer extremely detailed information about the structure of attitudes, it 
has proven to be a very good standard instrument for the measurement of attitudes* 

The increase in knowledge of black history and culture appears to have had a v.; 
very direct impact upon t v a attitudes of the participants toward those concepts 
related to the information taught. That aatitudes are a result of varied types of 
learning is an accepted fact, and changes of the magnitude and in the directions 
observed in the present study further corroborate this fact* 

Hindered by the lack of standardized measuring instruments for the analysis 
of the factors investigated, and a very short period of duration, the present 
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study has of necessity been innovative* And, while many may question the 
validity of the data and conclusions obtained, until a more adequate, more 
discerning methods are devised, those used herein might be a point of 
departure* This study was carried out, not to prove the relative merit of 
black studies in the modification of attitudes, but to determine whether or 
not such merit exists* The results gathered herein show that it does* It 
is hoped that in the very near future another institute of this type can be 
conducted, and that at that time there will be adequate instruments to evaluate 
its impact, and that they be compared with the findings of the present study* 

In the meantime, efforts are being made by the staff of the EPDA Institute in 
African and Afro-American Culture to devise such instruments and extend their 
study to the effect of the Institute experience upon the future performance 
of its subjects or participants* 

The limitations of the design and execution of the present study do not 
cancel out the conclusions drawn* Black history and culture is a legitimate 
area of study - one which evokes extensive interest and involvement* Black 
studies are further capable of bringing about changes in the attitudes of 
not only non-blacks, but also blacks, towards blacks and things black* 

Heightened understanding of a group of people also fosters compassion for 
the group - compassion which most certainly be reciprocated* An understand- 
ing of black history and culture further affords one insight into the nature and 
causes of racial problems - an understanding which is prerequisite to racial 
harmony* The experience of the participants in the EPDA Institute in African 
and Afro-American Culture was not a totally unique one* However, the data 
gathered after only five weeks is significant, and has positive implications 
for the role of black studies in the future - 
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TABLE 1 



DESCRIPTION OF INSTITUTE PARTICIPANTS (N=26> 



Variable 


• N 


i 


Sex 


Male 


9 


35 


Female 


17 


65 


Age (average) 


Male 


34 




Female 


30 




Education 


Bachelor's degree 


24 


92 


Master's degree 


2 


8 


Teaching Experience 


1-4 years 


13 


50 


5-9 years 


6 


23 


10-14 years 


2 


8 


15-19 years 


1 


4 


20 years or more 


4 


16 
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TABLE 2 



participant performance on black history test 



Subject 




Test 


Retest 


Increase in 




Score Rank 


Score 


Rank 


Score 


1 


56 


7 


67 


15 


11 


2 


39 


20.5 


56 


25.5 


17 


3 


52 


12 


59 


21.5 


7 


4 


43 


19 


94 


1 


51 


5 


45 


18 


72 


9 


27 


6 


53 


9.5 


60 


20 


7 


7 


37 


24.5 


68 


13 


31 


3 


29 


26 


59 


21.5 


30 


9 


50 


14 


80 


6 


30 


10 


58 


6 


65 


16 


7 


11 


5* 


a 


64 


17.5 


10 


12 


37 


24.5 


71 


10 


34 


•» n 


53 


9*5 


68 


13 


15 


14 


38 


22.5 


69 


11 


31 


15 


77 


2 


89 


3 


12 


16 


83 


1 


85 


5 


2 


17 


39 


20.5 


57 


23.5 


18 


16 


59 


5 


68 


13 


9 


19 


43 


16 


57 


23.5 


9 


20 


52 


12 


56 


25.5 


4 


21 


64 


3 


73 


8 


9 


22 


38 


22,5 


61 . 


19 


23 


23 


62 


4 


92 


2 


30 


24 


46 


16 


64 


17.5 


16 


25 


48 


16 


88 


4 


40 


26 


52 


- -12_ _ 


- 76 


? 


24 






Test 


Retest 






Mean 




50 


70 






Standard Deviation 




8.46 


15 
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TABLE 3 






t 

A. 



GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPANTS 



State/City 


No. Participants 


Alabama 


Dothan 


1 


Enterprise 


1 


Arkansas 


West Helena 


1 


Georgia 


Athens 


1 


Camilla 


1 


Claxton 


1 


Killedgeville 


1 


Monroe 


1 


Ringgold 


1 


Savannah 


10 


Sparta 


1 


Illinois 


Joliet 


1 


Mississippi 


Tupelo 


1 


South Carolina 


Beaufort 


1 


Charleston 


1 


Conway 


1 


Frogmore 


1 




TABLE 4 



{ 



MEAN RATINGS AND DIFFERENCES IN THS ALLOCATION (D) OP TH3 CONCEPT 
"P 0 VT 3 OT" AS RATED PRE-AND POST-INSTITUTE ON THS THRSS SCALES OP THS 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL BT PARTICIPANTS 



Scale 


Pre-Institute 

M 


Poet-In etitute 
M 


D 


Svaluatlve 


Oood~Bad 


2.03 


1.42 




Beautiful-Ugly 


1.92 


1.69 




Intelligent-Ignorant 


2.35 


2.54 




Kind-Cruel 


2.19 


2.03 




Relaxed-Tense 


1 92 


1.05 




Valuable-Worthless 


3.07 


2.31 




Wise-Foolish 


2.73 


2.31 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


1.69 


1.85 




Total Scale 


2.24 


2.00 


.113 


Potency 


Large-Small 


4.92 


5.53 




Hard-Soft 


5.64 


5.81 




Heavy-Light 


5.31 


5.38 




Rugged-Delicate 


5.11 


5.81 




DeeiXShallow 


5.3a 


5.64 




Strong-Weak 


2.92 


3.62 




Healthy-Sick 


2.35 


1.95 




Total Scale 


4.52 


4.78 


,120 


A<rttSUZ 


Relaxed-Tenee 


1.92 


1.85 




Sharp-Dull 


3.23 


4.12 




Active-Passive 


3.35 


•56 




Fast-Slow 


3.47 


4.19 




Total Scale 


3.00 


3.68 


.133 
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TABLE 5 



MEAN RATINGS AND DIFFERENCES IN THE! ALLOCATION (D) OF THE! CONCEPT CULTURAL 
DEPRIVATION AS RATED PRE-AND POST-INSTITUTE ON THE THREE S CALES OF THE 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL BI PARTICIPANTS 



Scale 


Pre-Institute 


Post-Institute 


D 


Evaluative 


Good-Bad 


1.58 


1.50 




Beautiful-Ugly 


2.04 


2.84 




Intelligent-Ignorant 


2.42 


2.54 




Kind-Cruel 


2.19 


2.12 




Relaxed-Tense 


2.84 


2.15 




Valuable-Worthless 


2.80 


2.00 




Wise-Foolish 


2.62 


2.43 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


2.00 


1.69 




Total Scale 


2.31 


2.16 


.133 


Potency 


Large-Small 


4.65 


4.65 




Hard-Soft 


5.15 


5.35 




Heavy-Light 


4.83 


4.73 




Rugged-Delicate 


5.08 


5.12 




Strong-Weak 


3. 08 


3.62 




Healthy-Sick 


2.50 


2.35 




Total Scale 


4-37 


4.41 




Activity 


Relaxed-Tense 


2.85 


2.15 




Sharp-Dull 


3-77 


3.65 




Active-Passive 


4.00 


4.42 




Fast-Slow 


3-77 


4.04 




Total Scale 


3.59 


3.57 


.097 




TABLE 6 



MEAN RATINGS AND DIFFERENCES IN THE ALLOCATION to ) OF THE CONCEPT "THE 
DISADVANTAGED" AS RATED PR3-AND POST-INSTITUTE ON THE THREE SCALES OF 
THE SEMANTIC DIFFSENTIAL BT PARTICIPANTS 



Scalo 


Pre-Institute 

M 


Post-Institute 

M 


D 


Mito 


Good-Bad 


2.04 


1.65 




Beautiful-Ugly 


1.96 


2.48 




Intalllgent-I gno rant 


2.42 


2.88 




Kind-Cruel 


2.38 


2.65 




Relaxed-Tense 


2.312 


2.23 




Valuable-Worthless 


3.50 


2.69 




Wise-Foolish 


3.27 


2.73 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


2.08 


2.50 




Total Scale 


2.50 


2.48 


.135 


iaxam 


Large-Snail 


5.27 


4.81 




Hard-Soft 


5.19 


5.04 




Heavy-Light 


4.69 


5.08 




Rugged-Delicate 


4.31 


5.46 




Deep-Shallow 


5.08 


4.88 




Strong-Weak 


3.19 


3.12 




Healthy-Sick 


3.12 


2.81 




Total Seale 


4 . a 


4.46 


.095 


Act&&& 


Relaxed-Tense 


2.31 


2.23 




Sharp-Dull 


3.19 


4.08 




Activo-Paeslve 


3.73 


4.15 




Fast-Slow 


3.19 


3.65 




Total Seale 


3.11 


3.53 


1.090 
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TABLE ? 



MEAN RATINGS AND DIFFIDENCES IN THE ALLOCATION (D) OP THS CONCEPT "BUCK 
SELF-CONCEPT" AS RATED PRS-AND POST-INSTITUTE ON THS THREE SCALES OF THE 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL BT PARTICIPANTS 



Scale 


Pre-Inetitute 

M 


Poet-Institute 

M 


D 




Good-Bad 


6.5S 


5.81 




Beautiful-Ugly 


6.46 


5.81 




Intelligent-Ignorant 


5.62 


5.77 




Kind-Cruel 


A. 31 


5.27 




Relaxed-Tense 


5.35 


4.96 




Veluable-Worthlese 


6.5S 


6.31 




Wise-Foolieh 


5.69 


6. OS 




Pleasant-Ulpleasant 


5.62 


5.46 




Total Seale 


5.84 


5.65 


.139 


Potency 


Large-Smell 


4.46 


5.00 




Hard-Soft 


5.35 


4.27 




Heavy- Light 


4.46 


4.23 




Rugged-Delicate 


4.19 


4*04 




Deep-Shallow 


5.12 


5.35 




Strong-Weak 


6. OS 


5.27 




Healthy-Sick 


5.73 


5.73 




Total Scale 


5.05 


4.84 


.104 




Relaxed-'ieise 


5.35 


4.69 




Sharp-Dull 


4.81 


5.15 




Active-Passive 


5.69 


5.65 




Fast-Slow 


4 54 


5.04 




Total Scale 


5.10 


5.13 


.0S9 




TABLE. 8 



MEAN RATINGS AND DIFFERENCES IN THE ALLOCATION (D) OF THE CONCEPT "NEGRO" 

AS RATED FRE-AND POST-INSTITUTE ON THE THREE SCALES OF THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 

BY PARTICIPANTS 



Scale 


Pre-Institute 

M 


Po st-Institute 
M 


D 


Evaluative 


Good-Bad 


6.15 


6.12 




Beautiful-Ugly 


6.15 


5.96 




Intelligent-Ignorant 


5.83 


6.12 




Kind-Cruel 


5-23 


5-14 




Relaxed-Tense 


A. 04 


4.23 




Valuable-Worthless 


6.58 


5. 81 




Wise-Foolish 


5-73 


5.46 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


5-85 


5.00 




Total Scale 


5-70 


5.48 


.116 


Potency 


Large-Small 


4-38 


4.81 




Hard-Soft 


4-38 


4.31 




Heavy-Light 


4-69 


4.35 




Rugged-Delicate 


4.81 


4-77 




Deep-Shallow 


4-58 


4-96 




Strong-Weak 


5.65 


5-54 




Healthy-Sick 


5.08 


5.31 




Total Scale 


4.80 


4.25 


.072 


Activity . __ 


Relaxed-Tense 


4.04 


4.23 




?haip-DuJl 


4-96 


4-58 




Active-Passive 


5.35 


5.42 




Fast-Slow 


4.38 


4.58 




Total Scale 


4.68 


4.70 


.067 




TABLE 9 



MEAN RATINGS AND DIFFERENCES IN TH& ALLOCATION (D) OF T?b CONCEPT "RACISM" 
AS RATED PRO- AND POST- INSTITUTE ON Til, LlRfaE SCALES OF THE SEMANTIC 
DI BdR&MTIAL BY THE PARTICIPANTS 



Scale 


Pre- Institute 

a 


Post-Institute D 

a 


Evaluative 






Good* Bad 


2.04 


1.62 


Beautiful-Ugly 


2.15 


1.81 


Intelligent- ignorant 


2.42 


2.04 


Kind-Cruel 


1.88 


1.69 


Relaxed- Tense 


1.69 


1.69 


Valuable- Worthle s s 


2.42 


2.15 


Wise-Foolish 


2.08 


2.08 


Pleasant-Unpleasant 


1.73 


1.69 


Total Scale 


2.05 


1.85 .074 



Potency 



Large— >ma 11 


4.69 


5.56 




Hard-Soft 


5.19 


5.50 




Heavy-Light 


4.96 


5.35 




Rugged-Delicate 


4.73 


5.36 




Deep- Shallow 


4.81 


4.77 




Strong- Weak 


4.27 


3.12 




Healthy-Sick 


2.42 


2.23 




Total cale 


4.44 


4.42 


.16? 


Activity 


Relaxed-Tense 


1.69 


1.69 




Sharp-Dull 


4.46 


4.73 




Active-Passive 


5.2 3 


6.08 




Fast-Slow 


4.00 


4.77 




Total Scale 


3.65 


4.32 


.117 



O 

ERiC 



TABLE 10 



MEAN RATINGS AMD DIFFERENCES IN TiUi ALLOCATION (D) UF THE CONCEPT ":ii 
AS RATED PKB- AND FUST-INSTITUTE ON TUB TOKlk, SCALES OF TH& SEMANTIC 
BY Tilt PARTICIPANTS 



il'A .caT X3n** 
DIFFERENTIAL 



Scale 


Pre-Institute 

M 


Post- Institute 

K 


D 


Evaluative 


Good-Bad 


2.35 


2.77 




Beautiful-Ugly 


2.27 


3.50 




Intelligent- Ignorant 


2.65 


3.62 




Xind-Cruel 


2.65 


3.19 




Relaxed-Tense 


2.56 


3.04 




Va luable- Worthle se 


2.61 


3.62 




Wise-Foolish 


2.54 


3.54 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


2.50 


2.73 




Total Scale 


2.57 


3.32 


.165 


Potency 


Large-Small 


3.35 


.08 




Hard-Soft 


4.54 


4.62 




Heavy-Light 


4.00 


4.46 




Rugged-Delicate 


4.12 


4.77 




Deep- Shallow 


4.04 


3.85 




Strong- Weak 


3.50 


3.77 




Healthy-Sick 


2.35 


3.62 




Total Scale 


3.6’* 


4.16 


.118 


Activity 

Relaxed- Tense 


2.56 


3.04 




Sharp- Dull 


4.23 


4.19 




Active-Passive 


4.73 


4.65 




Fa st- Slow 


4.23 


3.46 




Total Scale 


3.94 


3.88 


*n 

0 

0 

• 




TABLE 11 



MEAN RATINGS AND DIFFERENCES IN THE ALLOCATION (D) OF THE CONCEPT "rt'LITANCE" 

AS RATED PRE- AND POST-INSTITUTE ON THE THREE SCALES OF Tiiu SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 

by the participants 



Scale 


Pre- Institute 
M 


Post- Institute 
M 


D 


Evaluative 

Good-Dad 


3.42 


4.65 




Beautiful- Ugly 


3.55 


4.50 




Intelligent- Ignorant 


4 .42 


4.58 




Kind-Cruel 


3.42 


3.35 




Relaxed- Tense 


2.31 


3.04 




Valuable-Worthless 


4.2? 


5.27 




Wise- Foolish 


4.31 


4.81 




Plea sant-uvle« sant 


3.19 


3.77 




Total Scale 


3.61 


4.24 


.176 



Potency 



Large-Small 


3.96 


4.59 




Hard-Soft 


5.15 

4.88 


5.23 




Heavy-Light 


4.50 




Rugged-Delicate 


5.12 


5J-5 




Deep-Shallow 


4.62 


4.50 




Strong- Weak 


5.42 


4.96 




Healthy-Sick 


4.04 


4.61 




Total Scale 


4.74 


4.82 


.120 


Activity 


Relaxed- Tense 


2.31 


3.G4 




Sharp-Ikill 


4.92 


4.58 




Active-Passive 


6.04 


5.23 




Fast- Slow 


4.85 


4.96 




Total Scale 


4.53 


4.45 


.115 




TABLE 12 



j 



MEAN RATINGS AND DIFFERENCES IN ALLOCATION (D) OF THE CONCEPT "REVOLUTION" A3 RATED 
PRE-. AND POST- INSTITUTE ON TIE THREE SCALES OF THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL BY THE 
PARTICIPANTS 



Scale 


Pre- Institute 
M 


Post- Institute 
M 


D 


Evaluative 


Good-Bad 


4.54 


4.50 




Beautiful-Ugly 


3.15 


3.69 




Intelligent- Ignorant 


4.81 


5.46 




Kind-Cruel 


3.92 


3.73 




Relaxed-Tense 


2.19 


2.77 




Valuable-Worthless 


5.31 


5.35 




Wise-Foolish 


5.19 


4.62 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


2.83 


3.15 




Total Scale 


4.01 


4.16 


.122 


Potency 


Large-Small 


4.12 


4.38 




Hard-Soft 


5.46 


5.12 




Heavy-Light 


4. 68 


4.96 




Rugged- Del ic ate 


5.27 


5.73 




Deep-Shallow 


4.88 


3.81 




Strong-Weak 


5. 35 


4. £2 




Healthy- Sick 


4.50 


4.3i 




Total Scale 


4.92 


4.70 


.146 


Activity 

Relaxed- Tense 


2.19 


2.77 




Sharp- Dull 


5.08 


5.12 




Active-Passive 


5.65 


5.69 




Fast-Slow 


4.54 


5.15 




Total Scale 


4.36 


4.68 


.007 




TABLE 13 



MEAN RATINGS AND DIFFERENCES IN ALLOCATION (D) OF THE CONCEPT •VfELFASE" AS RATED 
PHIS- AND POST-INSTITUTE ON THE THREE SCALES OF THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 31 THE 
PARTICIPANTS 



Scale 


Pre-Institute 

M 


Post- Institute 
M 


D 


Evaluative 


Good- Bad 


4.46 


3.69 




Beautiful-Ugly 


3.58 


308 




Intelligent- Ignorant 


4.19 


4.12 




Kind-Cruel 


3.69 


3.82 




Relaxed-Tense 


3.33 


3.31 




Valuable-Worthless 


5.33 


5.04 




Wise-Foolish 


5.42 


5.1?- 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


3.92 


3.65 




Total Scale 




4.02 


.114 


Potency 


Large-Small 


4.65 


5.04 




Hard- Soft 


4.23 


4.50 




Heavy-Light 


4.15 


4.61 




Rugged-Delicate 


4.12 


4.54 




Deep-Shallow 


4.73 


%.54 




Strong-Weak 


4.16 


3.73 




Healthy- Sick 


4.46 


4.65 




Total Scale 


4.36 


4.49 


.009 


Activity 


Relaxed-Tense 


3.38 


3.31 




Sharp-Dull 


4.77 


4.04 




Active-Passive 


4.62 


4.31 




Fast-Slow 


3*31 


4.65 




Total Scale 


4.14 


4.08 


.116 




TABLE 14 



MEAN RATINGS AND DIFFERENCES IN ALLOCATION (D) OF THc. CONCERT "THE ESTABLISHMENT" 
AS RATED PRE- AND POST-INSTITUTE ON THE THREE SCALES OF Tite. SiL-lANTIC DEFERENTIAL 
B1 PARTICIPANTS 



Scale 


Pre- Institute 
M 


Post- Institute 
ft 


D 


Evaluative 


Good-Bad 


3.73 


2.85 




Beautiful-Ugly 


3.42 


3.65 




In telli gent- Ignorant 


4.58 


3.81 




Kind-Cruel 


3.27 


2.88 




Relaxed- Tense 


3.26 


3.19 




Valuable- Wor'chle ss 


4.77 


3.81 




Wise-F olish 


4.23 


3.92 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


3*50 


3.31 




Total Scale 


3.84 


3.30 


.I 85 


Potency 


Large-Small 


4.96 


4.76 




Hard-Soft 


4.81 


4.58 




Heavy-Light. 


4.54 


4.73 




Rugged' Delicate 


4.65 


4.77 




Deep-Shallow 


4.19 


4.08 




Strong- Weak 


4.77 


4.62 




Healthy-Sick 


4.19 


3.46 




Total Scale 


4.48 


4.43 


.118 


Activity 


Relaxed-Tense 


3.26 


3.19 




Sharp-Dull 


4.84 


4.58 




Active-Passive 


5.12 


5.3^ 




Fast-Slow 


4.15 


4.04 




Total Scale 


4.34 


4.34 


.005 




TABLE 15 



MEAN RATINGS AND DIFFERENCES IN ALLOCATIONS (D) OF THE CONCEPT' "BLACK IOWER" 

AS RATED FRE- AND POST- INSTITUTE ON THE THREE SCALES OF THE SEMANTIC DIFFEREN- 
TIAL BY THE PARTICIPANTS 



Scale 



Pre-Institute Post-Institute D 



M 



M 



Evaluation 



Good-Bad 


5.04 


5.19 


Beatiful-Ugly 


5.35 


4.85 


Intelligent-Ignorant 


5.27 


5.19 


Kind-Cruel 


4.54 


4.23 


Relaxed-Tense 


3.35 


3.92 


Valuable-Worthless 


6.08 


5.81 


Wise-Foolish 


5.54 


5.81 


Pleasant-Unpleasant 


5.38 


5.00 


Total Scale 


5.07 


5.00 



Potency 



Large-Snail 


4.62 


4.62 


Hard-Soft 


4.58 


4.85 


Heavy-light 


4.46 


4.50 


Rugged-Delicate 


5.12 


4.27 


Deep-Shallow 


4.85 


4.96 


Strong-Weak 


5.69 


5.65 


Heqlthy-Sick 


5.08 


5.19 


Total Scale 


4.91 


4.86 


Activity 


Relaxed-Tense 


3.35 


3.92 


Sharp— Dull 


5.23 


5.35 


Active-Passive 


5.88 


5.65 


Fast-Slow 


4.88 


4.92 


Total Scale 


4.84 


4.96 



.099 



.011 



.062 




TABLE 16 



i 



MEAN RATINGS AND DIFFERENCES IN ALLOCATION (D) OF THE CONCEPT "AFRICAN” AS 
RATED PHE- AND POST- INSTITUTE ON THE THREE SCAIES OF THE SEMANTIC DEFER- 
ENTIAL BY THE PARTICIPANTS 



Scale 


Pre-Institute 

M 


Post-Institute 

M 


D 


Evaluation 


Good-Bad 


5.42 


6.23 




Beatiful-Ugly 


5.88 


5.85 




Intelligent-Ignorant 


5.96 


6.27 




Kind-Cruel 


A. 96 


5.08 




Relaxed-Tense 


4.12 


4.54 




ValuabI e-Wurthle as 


6.00 


6.04 




Wise-Foolish 


5.54 


5.69 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


5.35 


5.88 




Total Scale 


5.40 


5.70 


.112 


/ 

Potency / 


Large-Small 

Hard-Soft 


5.08 


5.38 




4.58 


4.54 




Heavy-Light 


4.15 


4,54 




Rugged-Delicate 


5.65 


5.08 




Deepr Shallow 


4.96 


5.12 




Strong-Weak 


5.38 


5.62 




Healthy-Sick 


5.38 


5.73 




Total Scale 


5.03 


5.16 


.009 



Activity 



Relaxed-Tense 


4.12 


4.54 




Sharp-Dull 


5.15 


4.96 




Active-Passive 


5.04 . . 


5.77 




Fast-Slow 


4.54 


4.96 




Total Score 


4.71 


5.06 


.124 




TABLE 17 



Changes from Pre-Institute to Post-Institute in Semantic Differential 
Judgements for Participants in the EPDA Institute in African and 
Afro-American Culture 

(The sign represents the direction of change and the value represents 
the magnitude of the change) 



Concept 


Evaluation 


Potency 


Changes On 

Activity 


Poverty 


-(.24) 


+(•26) 


+(.68) 


Cultural Deprivation 


-(.15) 


+(.04) 


-(.02) 


Disadvantaged 


-(.02) 


+(.05) 


+(.42) 


Black Self-Concept 


-(.19) 


-(.21) 


+ (.*03) 


Negro 


-(.22) 


-(.55) 


+(.02) 


Racism 


-(.20) 


-(.02) 


+(.47) 


Separatism 


+(.75) 


+(.32) 


-(.06) 


Militance 


+(.63) 


+(*08) 


-(.08) 


Revolution 


+(.15) 


-(.22) 


-(.32) 


Welfare 


-(.23) 


+(.13) 


-(.06) 


Establishment 


+(•54) 


+(1.95) 


None 


Black Power 


-(.07) 


-(.05) 


+(.12) 


African 


+(*30) 


+(.13) 


+(.35) 



TABLE 18 



COMPARISON OP MEAN RATINGS CP THE CONCEPT' POVERTY ACCORDING TO ETHNIC 

MEMBERSHIP 



Scale 


Test 

Black 


Non-Black 


D 


Retest 

Black Non-Black 


D 


Evaluative 














Good-Bad 


2.23 


1.00 




1.45 


1.25 




Beautiful-Ugly 


2.05 


1.25 




5.27 


1.25 




Intelligent-Ignorant 


2.32 


2.75 




2.45 


3.00 




Kind-Cruel 


2.23 


1.50 


. 


2.05 


1.25 




Relaxed-Tense 


1.91 


2.00 




1.95 


1.25 




Valuable-Worthle ss 


3.00 


3.50 




2.27 


2.50 




Wise-Foolish 


2.72 


2.75 




2.32 


2.25 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


1.77 


1.25 




2.00 


2.00 




Total Scale 


2.28 


2.00 


.28 


2.47 


1.84 


.63 


Potency 














Large-Small 


5.14 


3.75 




6.32 


1.25 




Hard-Soft 


5.95 


4.00 




5.82 


5.75 




Heavy-Light 


5.23 


5.75 




5.27 


6.00 




Rugged-Delicate 


5.27 


4.75 




5.77 


6.25 




Deep-Shallow 


5.46 


5.00 




5.64 


5.50 




Strong-Weak 


3.09 


2.00 




3.77 


2.75 




Healthu-Sick 


2.64 


3.75 




2.00 


1.25 




Total Scale 


4.18 


3.75 


.93 


4.94 


4.11 


.83 



Activity 



Relaxed-Tense 


1.91 


2.00 




1.96 


1.25 




Sharp-Dull 


3.18 


3.50 




4.09 


4.25 




Active-Passive 


3.91 


2.25 




4.68 


4.00 




Fast-Slow 


3.50 


2.75 




4.32 


3.50 




Total Scale 


3.13 


2.63 


.50 


3.76 


3.25 


.51 




TABL3 19 



COMPARISON OF MEAN RATINGS Of THE CONCEPT CULTURAL DEPRIVATION ACCORDING TO 

ETHNIC MEMBERSHIP 



Scale 


Black 


Test 

Non-Black D 


Retest 

Black Non-Black 


D 


Evaluative 

Good-Bad 


1.64 


1.25 


1.55 


1.25 




Beautiful-Ugly 


2.14 


1.50 


1.64 


2.00 




Intelligent-Igno rant 


2.59 


1.50 


2.41 


3.25 




Kind-Cruel 


2.32 


1.50 


2.18 


1.75 




Relaxed-Tense 


2.32 


3.00 


2.05 


2.25 




Valuable-Worthless 


2.82 


2.75 


2.82 


1.50 




Wise-Foolish 


2.77 


1.75 


2.59 


1.50 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


2.09 


1.50 


1.73 


1.50 




Total Scale 


2.40 


1.84 .56 


2.12 


. 1.88 


.24 



Potency 



Large-Small 


5.00 


2.75 




5.05 


2.25 




Hard-Soft 


5.00 


6.00 




5.32 


5.50 




Heavy-Light 


4.73 


5.75 




4.50 


6.00 




Rugged-Delicate 


4.41 


6.00 




5.09 


5.20 




Deep-Shallow 


5.23 


5.25 




5.00 


5.25 




Strong-Weak 


3.23 


2.25 




3.55 


4.00 




Healthy-Sick 


2.68 


1.50 




2.36 


2.25 




Total Scale 


4.40 


4.21 


.19 


4.41 


4.35 


.06 


Activity 














Relaxed-Tense 


2.82 


3.00 




2.05 


2.25 




Sharp-Dull 


3.95 


2.75 




4*05 • 


1.50 




Active-Passive 


4.00 


4.00 




4.59 


3.50 




Fast-Slow 


4.55 


4.20 




4.05 


4.00 




Total Scale 


3.83 


3.-49 


.34 


3.69 


2.81 


.88 



O 

ERLC 



COMPARISON CF KEAN RATINGS CF TH1 : : CONCEPT DISADVANTAGED ACCORDING TO 

ETHNIC MEMBERSHIP 



Scale 


Test 

Black 


Non-Black D 


Retest 

Black Non-Black 


D 


Evaluative 


Cood-Bad 


2.18 


1.25 


1.68 


1.50 




Beautiful-Ugly 


2.00 


1.75 


2.45 


2.25 




Intelligent-Ignorant 


2.36 


2.75 


2.95 


2.25 




Kind-Cruel 


2.41 


2.25 


2.77 


2.00 




Relaxed-Tense 


2.18 


3.00 


2.32 


1.75 




Valuable-Horthle s s 


3.32 


4.50 


2.82 


2.00 




Wise-Foolish 


3.14 


4.00 


3.05 


1.00 




Plea sant-Unple asant 


2.09 


2.00 


2.59 


2.00 




Total Scale 


2.46 


2.69 .23 


2.58 


1.84 


>74 


Potency 


Large-Small 


5.41 


4. 50 


5.23 


2.25 




Hard-Soft 


5. IB 


5.25 


4.91 


5.75 




Heavy-Light 


4.68 


4.75 


4.95 


5.75 




Rugged-Delicate 


4.27 


4.50 


4.77 


5.50 




Strong-V.eak 


3.36 


2.25 


3.09 


3.25 




Healthy-Sick 


3.27 


2.25 


3.05 


1.50 




Total Scale 


4.4B 


4.00 .48 


4.47 


4.32 


.15 


Activity 


Relaxed-Tense 


2.18 


3.00 


2.32 


1.75 




Sharp-Dull 


2.45 


2.25 


4.41 


2.25 




Active-Passive 


3.82 


3.25 


4.18 


4.00 




Fast-Slow 


3.18 


3.25 


4.55 


3.50 




Total Scale 


2.91 


2.44 


3.87 


2.88 





O 

ERiC 



TABLE 21 



COMPARISON OP MEAN RATING!? OP THE CONCEPT BIACK SEIF-CONCEPT 
ACCORDING TO ETHNIC MEMBERSHIP 



Scale 


Test 

Black Non-Black 


D 


Retest 

Black Non-Black 


D 


Evaluative 














Good-Bad 


2.18 


5.75 




5.82 


5.75 




Beautiful-Ugly 


6.55 


6.00 




5.86 


5.50 




Intelligent-Ignorant 


5.62 


5.50 




5.27 


6.00 




Kind-Cruel 


4.64 


5.75 




5.32 


5.00 




Relaxed-Tense 


4.27 


4.50 




4.82 


4.00 




Valuable-Viorthle ss 


6.34 


6.25 




6.36 


6.00 




Wise-Foolish 


5.59 


6.25 




6.09 


6.00 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


5.45 


6.50 




5.41 


5.75 




Total Scale 


5.08 


5.81 


.73 


5.62 


5.50 


.12 


Potency 














Large-Small 


4.55 


4.00 




5.22 


4.50 




Hard-Soft 


4.36 


4.25 




4.36 


3.75 




Heavy-Light 


4.50 


4.25 




4.23 


4.25 




Rugged-Deli cate 


4.27 


3.75 




4.14 


3.50 




Deep-Shallow 


5.13 


5.50 




5.23 


5.75 




Strong-Weak 


6.18 


5.50 




5.18 


5.75 




Healthy-Sick 


5.34 


5.25 




5.73 


6.25 




Total Scale 


4.92 


4.82 


.10 


4.87 


4.82 


.05 



Activity 



Relaxed-Tense 


4.27 


4.50 




4.82 


4.00 




Sharp-Dull 


4.77 


5.00 




5.27 


4.50 




Active-Fassive 


5.86 


4.50 




5.14 


6.00 




Fast-Slow 


4.64 


4.00 




4.86 


6.00 




Total Scale 


4*89 


4.50 


.39 


5.02 


5.13 


.11 



O 

ERIC 



TABLii 22 



COtfPARXbOH OK MEAN RATINGS OK THE CONCEPT NEGRO ACCORDING TO 

ETHNIC KJbNBESSBlP 



Scale 


Teat 

Black 


Ron-Black 


D 


Rate at J 

Black Non-Black D 


Evaluative 

Good-Bad 


6*14 


6 .35 




6.14 


6.00 


Beautiful-Ugly 


6.1ft 


6.00 




5.95 


6.00 


Intelligent-Ignorant 


5.91 


5.75 




6.14 


6.00 


Kind-Cruel 


5.1ft 


5.50 




5.23 


6.00 


Kelaxed-Tenae 


3.8 6 


5.00 




4.09 


5.00 


Valuable-Worth le u» 


5.64 


6.25 




5.73 


6.25 


Wiae-Fooliah 


5.63 


6.25 




5.36 


6.00 


Flaacant-Unpleaeant 


5.77 


6.25 




4.77 


6.25 


Total Seale 


5.54 


5.91 


.47 


5.43 


5.94 .51 



Potency 



Large-audl 


4.41 


4*25 


4.86 


4.50 




Hard-left 


4.91 


4.25 


4.50 


3.25 




Heavy-Light 


4.59 


5.25 


4.55 


3.25 




Hugged-Delicate 


4.86 


4.50 


4.68 


5.25 




Deep-Shallow 


4.50 


5.00 


4.77 


6.00 




Strong-Weak 


5.73 


5.25 


5.75 


4.50 




Healthy-Sick 


4.91 


6.00 


5.27 


5.50 




Total Scale 


4.84 


4.93 


.09 4.91 


4.61 


.30 



Activity 



lieiaxec-Tenae 


3.86 


5.00 




4.09 


5.00 




Sharp-Dull 


4*91 


5.25 




4.68 


4.00 




Active-Iaaalve 


4.54 


4.75 




5.43 


5.25 




Fast-Slow 


4.36 


4.50 




5.45 


4.75 




Total Scale 


4.42 


4.8ft 


•46 


4.92 


4.75 


.17 




TnBLti 23 



COMPARISON OF MEAN RATINGS OF THE CONCEPT RACISM ACCORDING TO 

ETHNIC MEMBERSHIP 



Scale 


Test 

Black 


Non-Black D 


Reteet 

Black 


Non-Black D 


Evaluative 

Good-Bad 


2.23 


1.00 


1.68 


1.25 


Beautiful-Ugly 


2.36 


1.00 


1.91 


1.25 


Intelligent-Ignorant 


3.14 


1.00 


2.68 


1.00 


Kind-Cruel 


2.00 


1.25 


1.77 


1.25 


Kelaxed-Tenee 


1.73 


1.50 


1.77 


1.25 


Valuable-VJOrthleee 


2.68 


1.00 


2.36 


1.00 


Vdse-Foolleh 


2.27 


1.00 


2.27 


1.00 


Pleasant-Unpleasant 


1.86 


1.00 


1.82 


1.00 


Total Scale 


2.28 


1.09 1.19 


2.03 


1.13 .90 



Potency 



Large-Snail 


4*86 


3.75 


4.86 


3.00 




HardrSoft 


4.91 


6.75 


5.41 


6.00 




Heavy- light 


4.64 


6.75 


5.23 


6.00 




Rugged-Delicate 


4.41 


6.50 


5.18 


6.50 




Deep-Shallow 


4.91 


4.25 


4.77 


4.75 




Strong-Weak 


4.41 


3.50 


3.23 


2.50 




Healthy-Sick 


2.36 


loOO 


2.45 


1.00 




Total Scale 


4.36 


4.64 


.28 4.45 


4.25 


.20 



Activity 



Relaxed-Tense 


1.73 


1.50 




1.77 


1.25 




Sharp-Dull 


4.55 


4.00 




4.77 


4.50 




Active-Passive 


5.00 


6.50 




6.00 


6.50 




Fast-Slow 


3.77 


5.25 




4.66 


5.25 




Total Scale 


3.76 


4.31 


.55 


4.31 


4.38 


.07 



ERiC 



TABLE 24 



COMPARISON OF MEAN RATINGS of the concept separatism according to 

ETHNIC MEMBERSHIP 



Scale 


Black 


Test 

Non-Black D 


Retest 

Black Non- Black 


D 


Evaluative 

Good-Bad 


2.55 


1.25 


2.95 


1.50 




Beautiful-Ugly 


2.45 


1.25 


3.77 


2.00 




Intelligent-Ignorant 


3.09 


1.50 


3.95 


1.75 




Kind-Cruel 


2.91 


1.25 


3.45 


1.75 




Relaxed-Tense 


3.77 


2.50 


3.32 


1.50 




V aluabie-Worthless 


3.05 


1.50 


3.91 


2.00 




Wise-Foolish 


2.77 


1.25 


3.86 


1.75 




Plea sant-Unplea sant 


2.55 


2.25 


4.18 


1.25 




Total Scale 


2.89 


1.59 1.30 


3.67 


1.69 


1.58 



Potency 



Large-Small 


3.95 


3.25 




4.55 


1.50 




Hard-Soft 


4.45 


5.00 




4.36 


6.00 




Heavy-light 


3.77 


5.25 




3.27 


6.00 




Rugged-Delicate 


4.00 


4.75 




4.68 


5.25 




Deep-Shallow 


4.00 


4.25 




4.05 


2.75 




Strong-Weak 


3.45 


3.75 




3.91 


3.00 




Healthy-Sick 


3.00 


2.00 




3.91 


2.00 




Total Scale 


3.80 


4.04 


.24 


4.10 


3.79 


.31 


Activity 














Relaxed-Tense 


3.77 


2.50 




3.32 


1.50 




Sharp-Dull 


4.14 


4.75 




4.32 


3.50 




Active-Passive 


4.73 


4.75 




4.73 


5.50 




Past-Slow 


3.27 


4.50 




3.36 


4.00 




Total Scale 


3.98 


4.13 


.15 


3.93 


3.63 


.30 




TABLE 25 



COMPARISON 0? XEU RATINGS OF THE CONCIVT MIUTANCE ACCORDING TO 

ETHNIC MEMBERSHIP 



Scale 


Test 

Black 


Non-Black 


D 


Retest 

Black Non-Black 


D 


Evaluative 














Good-Dad 


3*68 


2.00 




5.00 


2.75 




Beautiful-Ugly 


3.23 


1.75 




4.00 


2.75 




Intelligent- Ignorant 


4.64 


3.25 




4.86 


3.00 




Kind-Cruel 


3.73 


1.75 




3.50 


2.50 




Relaxed-Tense 


2.50 


1.25 




3.18 


2.25 




Valuable-V.'o rthle s s 


4.32 


4.00 




5. a 


4.50 




Vise-Foolish 


4.00 


6.00 




4.91 


4.25 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


3.32 


2.50 




3.86 


3.25 




Total Scale 


3.68 


2.81 


.87 


4.34 


3.16 


1.18 



Potency 



Large-Snail 


4.23 


2.50 




4.00 


3.25 




Hard-Soft 


5.00 


6.00 




5.18 


5.50 




Heavy-Light 


4.77 


5.50 




4.41 


5.00 




Rugged-Delicate 


4.91 


6.25 




5.05 


5.75 




Deep-Shallow 


4.64 


4.50 




4.32 


5.50 




Strong-Weak 


5.36 


5.75 




4.95 


5.00 




Healthy-Sick 


3.64 


6.25 




4.91 


4.25 




Total Scale 


4.65 


5.25 


.60 


4.69 


4.89 


.20 


Activity 








3.18 






Relaxed-Tense 


2.50 


1.25 




2.25 




Sharp-Dull 


4.91 


5.00 




4 50 


5.00 




Active-Passive 


6.00 


6.25 




5.13 


5.50 




Fast-Slow 


4.77 


5.25 




4.73 


6.25 




Total Scale 


4.55 


4.44 


.11 


4.40 


4.75 


.35 



O 

ERiC 



TABLtS 26 



COMPARISON OF MEAN RATINGS OF THE CONCEPT HLTOIUTION ACCORDING TO 

ETHNIC MEMBERSHIP 



Scale 


Black 


Test 

Non-Black D 


Retest 

Black Mon-Black 


D 


Evaluative 


Good-Bad 


4.32 


1.50 


4.73 


3.25 




Beautiful-Ugly 


3.45 


1.50 


3.86 


2.75 




Intelligent-Ignorant 


4.91 


4.25 


4.68 


3.75 




Kind-Gruel 


4.27 


2.00 


3.91 


2.75 




Relaxed-Tense 


2.36 


1.25 


2.77 


2.75 




Valuable-Worthless 


5.55 


4.00 


5.45 


3.75 




Wise-Foolish 


5.45 


3.75 


4.86 


3.25 




Pleasant-Unplea sant 


2.86 


2.00 


3.27 


2.50 




Total Scale 


4.15 


2.53 1.62 


4.19 


3.09 


1.1C 


Potency 


Large-Small 


3.95 


5.00 


4.59 


3.25 




Hard-Soft 


5.36 


6.00 


5.00 


5.75 




Heavy-light 


4*68 


6.00 


4.82 


5.75 




Rugged-Delicate 


5.09 


6.25 


5.64 


6.25 




Deep-Shallow 


4.77 


5.50 


4.50 


5.75 




Strong-Weak 


5.32 


5.50 


4.32 


6.25 




Hea.1 thy-Sick 


4*64 


3.75 


4.45 


3.50 




Total Scale 


4.33 


> • 43 • 60 


4.76 


5.21 


,45 


Activity 


Relaxed-Tense 


2.36 


1.25 


2.77 


2.75 




Sharp-Dull 


4.95 


5.75 


4.86 


6.00 




Active-Passive 


5.54 


6.25 


5.64 


6.00 




Fast-Slow 


4.41 


5.25 


5.00 


6.00 




Total Scale 


4.32 


4.63 .31 


4.57 


5.19 


.62 



O 

ERiC 






<v 



CORPARISOW OP HUtf RATIiXfc- OP THJi COSCEW kilPARK ACCOlihIHG TO ETHNIC WLMBfcKSHIP 



Seale 


Test 

Black 


Non-Black D 


Retest 

Black Non-Black 


D 


Evaluative 












Good-Bad 


4.27 


5.50 


3.32 


5.75 




Beautiful-Ugly 


3.36 


4.75 


3.09 


5.00 




Intelligent-Ignorant 


4.14 


4.50 


3.86 


5.50 




Kind-Cruel 


3.45 


5.00 


3.23 


4.50 




Relaxed-Tense 


3.32 


3.75 


3.18 


4.00 




Valuable-', 'iorthless 


5.32 


5.75 


5.00 


5.25 




Wise-Foolish 


3.95 


6.25 


5.05 


5.50 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


3.95 


3.75 


3.59 


4.00 




Total Scale 


3.97 


4.91 .94 


3.79 


4.94 


.15 


Potency 












Large-Small 


4.73 


4.25 


$•23 


4.25 




Hard- Soft 


4.23 


4.25 


4.50 


4.50 




Heavy-light 


4.14 


4.25 


4.36 


5.00 




Rugged-Delicate 


4.14 


4.00 


4.64 


4.00 




Deep-Shallow 


4.68 


5.00 


4.55 


4.50 




Strong-Weak 


3.95 


5.25 


3.55 


4.75 




Healthy-Sick 


4.27 


5.50 


4.55 


5.25 




Total Scale 


4.31 


4.79 .48 


4.48 


4.61 


.13 



Aotlvity 



Relaxed-Tense 


3.32 


3.75 


3.18 


4.00 




Sharp-Dull 


4.86 


4.25 


3.82 


5.25 




Active-Passive 


4.64 


4.50 


4.25 


4.50 




Fast-Slow 


3*82 


3.75 


4.64 


4.75 




Total Scale 


4.16 


i*e06 


.10 3.98 


4.63 


.65 




TABLE Ad 



COMPARISON OF MEAN RATINGS OF THE CO NCR FT THE ESTABLISHMENT ACCORLING TO 

ETHNIC MEMBERSHIP 



Scale 



Test Retest 

Black Non-Black D Black Non-Bljfik D 



Evaluative 

Good-Bad 3.68 

Beautiful-Ugly 3*32 

Intelligent-Ignorant 4 . 50 

Kind-Cruel 2.95 

Re laxed-Tense 3 . 27 

Valuable-Worthless A. 82 

Wise-Foolish 4.27 

Pleasant-Unpleasant 3 • 41 

Total Scale 3*78 



Potency 

Large— Small 4.95 

Hard-Soft 4.82 

Heavy-light 4*50 

Rugged-Delicate 4.82 

Strong-Weak 4.82 

Healthy- Sick 3.77 

Total Scale 4.51 

Activity 

Relaxed-Tense 3.27 

Sharp-Dull 4.82 

Active-Passive 4.95 

Fast-Slow 4.00 

Total Scale 4.26 



4.00 




2.59 


4.25 


4.00 




2.50 


3.50 


5.00 




4.59 


4.50 


5.00 




2.68 


4.00 


3.25 




3.05 


4.00 


4.50 




3.68 


4.50 


4.00 




3.91 


4.00 


4.00 




3.14 


4.25 


4.72 


.94 


3.27 


4.13 



5.00 




4.86 


4.25 


4.75 




4.77 


3.50 


4.75 




4.77 


4. 50 


3.75 




4.77 


4.75 


4.50 




4.59 


4.75 


4.00 




3.41 


3.75 


4.64 


.13 


4.47 


4.18 



3.25 




3.05 


4.00 


5.00 




4.50 


5.00 


6.00 




4.68 


5.50 


5.00 




3.91 


4.75 


4.81 


.55 


4.04 


4.81 



.86 



.29 



.77 



ERIC 



TABLE 2? 



(V 



COKPARXtOK cr XUK »«1HGS 



THE OUKCKfV MACK 
ETHNIC KkKttJiStflP 



HOV-Lk Cf’> Q TO 





Tact 


r :«u#t 




Leal© 


Black Non-Flack 


D Black Non-Black 


t 



Lvfcluat.lv 



Good-Bad 


5.00 


5.25 




5.32 


4.50 




Ee.iutlful-Ufcly 


5.32 


5.50 




4.95 


4.25 




Int e lligent-I £no rant 


5.22 


5.50 




5.34 


5.25 




Kind-Cruel 


4*55 


4.50 




4.32 


3.75 




Kelflxod-Tvnae 


3.32 


3.50 




4.00 


3.50 




V'aluablc-*v<orthlea6 


6.09 


6.00 




5*36 


5.50 




r)i oft— /ooliih 


5.45 


6.00 




6.00 


4.75 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


5.32 


5.75 




5.05 


4.75 




Total Scale 


5.03 


5.25 


.52 


5.04 


4.53 


.56 


Potency 














lArga-Saall 


4.55 


5.00 




4.73 


4.00 




Hard-Soft 


4.55 


4.75 




4.73 

4.36 


5.50 




Heavy- Lifcht 


4.41 


4.75 




5.25 




Eu^ed-Beiicate 


5.23 


4.50 




3.95 


6.00 




Deep-Shallow 


4.60 


5.75 




4.86 


5.50 




Strong-Weak 


5.68 


5.75 




5 . a 


5.75 




Healthy-Sick 


4.95 


5.75 




5.27 


4.75 




Total Seale 


4.66 


5.13 


.32 


4.78 


5.25 


.47 


Activity 

Relaxed-Tonae 


3*32 


3.50 




4.00 


3.50 




ShariJ-Dull 


5.14 


5.50 




5.55 


4.25 




Activa-Paeaiv# 


5.95 


5.50 




5.59 


6.00 




Paat-Blow 


4.66 


6.00 




4.68 


6.25 




Total Seal® 


4.76 


5.13 


•35 


4.96 


5.00 


•04 



O 

ERIC 



TABLE 30 



COMPARISON Op MEAN RATINGS CP THE CONCEPT AFRICAN ACCORDING TO 

ETHNIC MEMBERSHIP 



Scale 


Test 

Black 


Non-Black D 


Rete 

Black 


st 

Non-Black 


D 


Evaluative 


Good-Bad 


5.41 


5.50 


6.27 


6.00 




Beautiful-Ugly 


5.91 


5.75 


5.91 


5.50 




Intelligent-Ugly 


6.00 


5.75 


6.32 


6.00 




Kind-Cruel 


4.66 


5.50 


4.91 


6.00 




Relaxed-Tense 


4.09 


4.25 


4.45 


5.00 




Valuable-Worthless 


6.00 


6.00 


6.05 


6.00 




Wise-Foolish 


5.55 


5.50 


5.62 


5.75 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


5.27 


5.75 


5.82 


6.25 




Total Scale 


5.39 


5.50 .11 


5.67 


5.81 


.14 


Potency 


large -Small 


4.95 


5.75 


5.41 


5.25 




Hard-Soft 


4.55 


4.75 


4.34 


4.75 




Heavy-light 


4.18 


4.00 


4.64 


4.00 




Rugged-Delicate 


4.64 


4.75 


5.05 


5.25 




Deep-Shallow 


5.00 


4.75 


5.09 


5.25 




Strong-Weak 


5.27 


6.00 


5.59 


5.75 




Healthy -Sick 


5.27 


6.00 


5.73 


6.00 




Total Scale 


4.84 


5.14 .70 


5.12 


5.18 


.06 



Activity 



Relaxed-Tense 


4.09 


4.25 




4.45 


5.00 




Sharp-Dull 


5.09 


5.50 




4.95 


5.00 




Active-Passive 


5.05 


5.00 




5.73 


6.00 




Fast-Slow 


4.45 


5.00 




4*86 


5.50 




Total Scale 


4.67 


4.94 


.27 


5.00 


5.36 


.38 



ERIC 



TABLE 31 



CHANGES FROM PRE- INSTITUTE TO POST- INSTITUTE IN SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 
JUDGMENTS FOR PARTICIPANTS ACCORDING TO ETHNIC MEMBERSHIP 

(The sign represents the direction of change and the value represents the 

magnitude of the change) 



Changes on 

Concept Evaluation Potency Activity 





Black 


Non-Black 


Black 


Non-Black 


Black 


Non-Black 


Poverty 


+(.19) 


-(.16) 


+(.26) 


+(.36) 


+(.63) 


+(.62) 


Cultural Deprivation 


-(.28) 


+(.04) 


-(.32) 


+(.20) 


..(.50) 


-(.20) 


The Disadvantaged 


+(.12) 


-(.83) 


+(.01) 


+(.32) 


+(.96) 


-(.06) 


Black Self-Concept 


+(.54) 


-(.3D 


-(.05) 


None 


+(.13) 


+(.63) 


Negro 


-(.11) 


+(.03) 


+(.07) 


-(02) 


+(.50) 


+(.13) 


Racism 


- ( . 25 ) 


+(.04) 


+(.09) 


-(09) 


+(.55) 


+(.07) 


Separatism 


+(.78) 


+(.10) 


+(.30) 


-(.25) 


+(.05) 


-(.50) 


Militance 


+(.54) 


+(.75) 


+( .04) 


-(06) 


-(.15) 


‘+(.31) 


Revolution 


+(.04) 


+(.56) 


-(.07) 


-(.22) 


+(.25) 


+(.56) 


Welfare 


-(.18) 


+(.03) 


+(.17) 


-(.18) 


-(.18) 


+(.57) 


Establishment 


-(.51) 


-(.54) 


-(.04) 


-(.54) 


-(.22) 


None 


Black Power 


+(.06) 


-(.72) 


-(.08) 


-(.07) 


+(.18) 


-(.13) 


African 


+(.28) 


+(.3D 


+(.26) 


+(.04) 


+(03) 


+(.44) 



O 

ERiC 



t 



TABLE 32 



KEAN RATINGS AND DIFFERENCES IN ALLOCATION (D) OF THE CONCEPT "POVERTY” 
AS RATED PRE-and POST-TEACHING ON THE TJiREE SCALE; S OF THE SEMANTIC 
DIFFERENTIAL by students 



Scale 


Fre-Teaehing 

M 


Post-Teaching 

M 


D* 


Evaluative 


Good-Bad. 


1.83 


1.90 




Beautiful-Ugly 


2.07 


2.15 




Intelligent-Ignorant 


2.85 


2.63 




Kind-Cruel 


2.28 


2.21 




Relaxed-Tense 


2*46 


2.40 




Valuable-Worthless 


2.38 


2.36 




Wise-Foolish 


2.66 


2.53 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


2.11 


2.04 




Total Scale 


2.33 


2.28 


.009 


Potency 


Large-Small 


4.40 


4.31 




Hard-Soft 


5.45 


5.20 




Heavy-Light 


5.00 


5.11 




Rugged-Delicate 


5.04 


5.16 




Deep-Shallow 


4.55 


4.59 




Strong-Weak 


3.40 


3.37 




Healthy-Sick 


2.62 


2.55 




Total Scale 


4.35 


4.33 


.102 



Activity 



Relaxed-Tense 


2.46 


2.40 




Sharp-Dull 


3.46 


3.90 




Active-Passive 


4.50 


4.77 




Fast-Slow 


4.40 


4.56 




Total Scale 


3.71 


3.91 


.172 


#Based on Mean Scores 










TABLE 33 



MEAN RATINGS AND DIFFERENCES IN ALLOCATION (D) OF THE CONC.PT "NEGRO" 
AS RATED PHE-AND POST- TEACHING ON THE THREE SCALES OF THE SEMANTIC 
DIFFERENTIAL BT STUDENTS 



Seel© 


Pre- Teaching 


Post- Teaching 


D* 


Evaluative 


Good- Bad 


509 


5.43 




Beautiful-Ugly 


5.38 


5.42 




Intelligent- Ignorant 


5.33 


5.13 




Kind- Cruel 


4.92 


4.90 




Relaxed- Tense 


4.34 


4.37 




Valuable- Worthle s s 


5.86 


5.68 




Wise-Foolish 


5.20 


5.10 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


5.06 


4.97 




Total Scale 


5.19 


5.13 


O 

O 

• 


Potency 


Large- Small 


4.77 


4.89 




Hard- Soft 


5.13 


4.95 




Heavy-Light 


5.13 


5.13 




Rugged-Delicate 


5.48 


5.17 




Deep-Shallow 


4.72 


4.96 




Strong-Weak 


5.74 


5.83 




Healthy-Sick 


5.10 


5.40 




Total Scale 


5.15 


5.19 


.031 


Activity 


Relaxed- Tense 


4.34 


4.37 




Sharp- Dull 


4.95 


4.97 




Active. Passive 


5.42 


5.27 




Fast- Slow 


5*38 


5.35 




Total Scale 


5.02 


4.99 


.001 


♦Based on Mean Scores 




TABLE 34 



MEAN RATINGS A HD DIFFERENCES IN ALLOCATION (D) OF THe. COWCaPT "RACISM" 
AS RATED PRE-AND FOST« TEACHING ON THE THREE SCALES OF THE SEMANTIC 
DIFFERENTIAL BY STUDENTS 



Scale 


Pre- Teaching 
M 


Post-Teaching 

M 


D* 


Evaluative 


Good- Bad 


2.94 


3.01 




Be autif ul-Ugly 


3.03 


3.03 




Intelligent- Ignorant 


3.46 


3.3'+ 




Kind-Cruel 


4.06 


3.00 




Relaxed- Tense 


2.31 


2.88 




Valua ble- Worthless 


505 


301 




Wise- Foolish 


3.23 


3.21 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


2.35 


3.03 




Total Scale 


3.47 


3.10 


.231 


Potency 


Large-Small 


508 


5.11 




Hard- Soft 


5.11 


4.87 




Heavy-Light 


5.06 


4.64 




Rugged-Delicate 


5.07 


5.32 




Deep-Shallow 
Strong- Weak 


4.71 


4.62 




4.56 


4.23 




Healthy-Sick 


3.44 


3.43 




Total Scale 


4.75 


4.67 


r-t 

O 

• 


Activity 


Relaxed-Tense 


2.81 


2.88 




Sharp-Dull 


4.33 


4.52 




Active-Passive 


4.38 


5.24 




Fast-Slow 


4.99 


4.59 




Total Scale 


4.25 


4.31 


.016 


*Based on Mean Scores 



O 
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TA3L'i£ 35 



MEAN RATINGS AND DIFFERENCES IN ALLOCATION (0) OP THE CONCEPT "AFRICA^/ 
AS RATED PRE AND POST-TEACHING IN THE THREE SCALES OP THE SEMANTIC 
D DIFFERENTIAL BI STUDENTS 



Scale 


Pre-Teaching 

K 


Post-Teaching 

M 


D* 


Evaluative 


Good-Bad 


5.85 


5.52 




Beautiful-Ugly 


5.67 


5.35 




Intelligent-Ignorant 


5.62 


5.37 




Kind-Cruel 


5-24 


5.03 




Relaxed-Tense 


4.77 


4.30 




Valuable-Worthless 


6.17 


5.57 




Wise-Foolish 


5.80 


5.28 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


5.06 


4-34 




Total Scale 


5.52 


5.16 


.107 


Potency 


5.62 






Large-Small 


5.43 




Hard— Soft 


5.40 


5.07 




Heavy-Light 


5.11 


5.23 




Rugged-Delicate 


5.74 


5.43 




Deep-Shallow 


4.99 


4.77 




Strong-Weak 


6.20 


5.67 




Healthy-Sick 


5.70 


5.13 




Total Scale 


5.54 


5.52 


.008 


Activity 


Relaxed-Tense 


4.77 


4.30 




Sharp-Dull 


5.10 


4.91 

5*61 




Active-Passive 


5.78 




Past-Slow 


5.49 


5.23 




Total Scale 
-*Based on Mean Scores 


5.29 


5.01 


.006 



0 
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TABLE 36 



CHANCES FROM PRE-TEACHING TO POST-CACHING IN SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL JUDGEMENTS 

FOR STUDENTS 

(The sign represents the direction of change and the value represents the 
magnitude of change ,.) 



Concept 


Evaluation 


Change On 
Potency 


Activity 


Poverty 


-(.05) 


+(.26) 


+(.20) 


Negro 


-(.06) 


+(.04) 


-(.04) 


Racism 


-(.37) 


-(.08) 


+(.06) 


African 


-(.36) 


-(.29) 


-(.28) 



O 

ERiC 
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TABLE 3? 



DIFFERENCES IN THE ALLOCATION (D) OF THE CONCEPTS OF "NEGRO" AND "AFRICAN” 
ON THE THREE SCALES OF THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL AS RATED PRE-INSTITUTE 

BY PARTICIPANTS 



Scale 


Negro 

M 


African 

M 


D 

■i 


Evaluative 

Good-Bad 


6.15 


5.42 


> 


Beautiful-Ugly 


6.15 


5.68 




Intelligent-Ignorant 


5.88 


5.96 




Kind -Cruel 


5.23 


4.96 




Relaxed-Tense 


4.04 


4.12 




Va] uable-Worthle ss 


6.58 


6.00 




Wise^Foolish 


5.73 


5.54 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


5.65 


5.35 


i 


Total Scale 


5.70 


5.40 


.114 


Potency 


Iarge-Snall 


4.38 


5.08 




Hard-Soft 


4.38 


4.58 




Heavy- light 


4.69 


4.15 




Rugged-Delicate 


4.81 


5.65 




Deep-Shallow 


4.58 


4.96 




Strong-Weak 


5.65 


5>38 


■‘V 


Healthy-Sick 


5.08 


5i38 




Total Scale 


4.80 




.105 


Activity 




• v 




Relaxed-Tense 


4.04 


i; •••••• 4.12 




Sharp-Dull 


4.96 


5.15 




Active-Passive 


5.35 


5.04 




Fast-Slow 


4.38 


4.54 




Total Scale 


4*68 


4.71 


.012 



O 
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TA3L5 yd 



DIFFERENCES IN I'd E ALLOCATION (D) OF THE CONCEPTS OF "NEGRO" AND "AFRICAN" 
ON THE THRIVE SCALES OF THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL AS RATED POST-INSTITUTE 

BY PARTICIPANT'S 



Scale 


Negro 

K 


1 

! African 

| « 


D 


Evaluative 


Good-Bad 


6.12 


6.23 




Beautiful-Ugly 


5.96 


5.85 




Intelligent-Ignorant 


6.12 


6.27 




Kind-Cruel 


5.14 


5.08 




Relaxed-Tense 


4.23 


4.54 




Valuable- Worthless 


5.61 


6.04 




Wi se-Foolish 


5.46 


5.69 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


5.00 


5.88 




Total Scale 


5*46 


5.70 


.101 


Potency 


Large-Small 


4.81 


5.38 




Hard-Soft 


4.31 


4.69 




Heavy-light 


4.35 


4*54 




Rugged-Delicate 


4.77 


5.08 




Deep-Shallow 


4.96 


5.12 




Strong-Weak 


5.54 


5.62 




Healthy-Sick 


5.31 


5.73 




Total Scale 


4.25 


5.16 




Activity 


Relaxed-Tense 


4.23 


4.54 




Sharp-Dull 


4.58 


4.96 




Active-Passive 


5.42 


5.77 




Fast-Slow 


4.58 


4.96 




Total Scale 


4.70 


5.06 


.023 




TABLE 39 



DIFFERENCES IN THE ALLOCATION (D) OF THE CONCEPTS OF "NEGRO" AND "AFRICAN" 
ON THE THREE SCAIES OF THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL AS RATED PRE-TEACHING BY 

STUDENTS 



Scale 


Negro 

M 


African 

M 


D 


Evaluative 

Good-Bad 


5*3? 


5.85 




Beautiful-Ugly 


5.38 


5.67 




Intelligent-Ignorant 


5.33 


5.62 




Kind-Cruel 


4.92 


5.24 




Relaxed-Tense 


4.34 


4.7?- 




Valuable-V’orthle ss 


5.86 


6.17 




Vdee-Foolish 


5.20 


5.80 X 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


5.06 


5.06 




Total Scale 


5.19 


5.52 


.105 



Patency 



Large-Small 


4.77 


5.62 




Hard-Soft 


5.13 


5.40 




Heavy-Light 


5.13 


5.11 




Rugged-Delicate 


5.48 


5.74 




Deep- Shallow 


4.72 


4.99 




Strong-Weak 


5.74 


6.20 




Healthy-Sick 


5.10 


5.70 




Total Scale 


5.15 


5.54 


.127 


Activity 


Relaxed-Tense 


4.34 


4.77 




Sharp-Dull 


4.95 


5.10 




Active-Passive 


5.42 


5.78 




Fast-Slow 


5.38 


5.49 




Total Scale 


5.02 


5.29 


.002 
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TABLE 40 



DIFFERENCES IN THE ALLOCATION (D) OP THE CONCEPTS OP "NEGUO" AND "AFRICAN" 
ON THE THREE SCALES OP THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL AS RATED POST-TEACHING 

BY STUDENTS 



Scale 


Negro 

K 


African 

M 


D 


Evaluative 


Good-Bad. 


5.43 


5.52 




Beautiful-Ugl?, r 


5.42 


5.35 




Intelligent-Ignorant 


5.13 


5.37 




Kind-Cruel 


4.90 


5.03 




Relaxed-Tense 


4.37 


4.30 




Valuable-Lvorthle ss 


5.68 


5.57 




Wise-Foolish 


5.10 


5.28 




Pleasant-Unpleasant 


4.97 


4.89 




Total Scale 


5.13 


5.16 


.119 


Potency 


Iarge-Sroall 


4.89 


5.43 




Hard-Soft 


4.95 


5.07 




Heavy-light 


5.13 


5.23 




Rugged-Delicate 


5.17 


5.43 




Deep-Shallow 


4.96 


4.77 




Strong-Weak 


5.83 


5.67 




Healthy-Sick 


5.40 


5.18 




Total Scale 


5.19 


5.25 


.020 



Activity 



Relaxed-Tense 


4.37 


4.30 




Sharp-Dull 


4.97 


4.91 




Active-Passive 


5.27 


5.61 




Fast-Slow 


5.35 


5.23 




Total Scale 


4.99 


5.01 


.001 




